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If  I  tniffht  fftve  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  finite,  ff  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  danyeroue 
precipice  of  teUii^f  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—^njither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  faU  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  telle  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 
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THE  KEOGH  DEBATE. 

Mr  Butt  has  not  strengthened  his  claim  to  states¬ 
manship  by  the  form  and  substance  of  his  impeachment 
of  Mr  Jastice  Keogh  on  Thursday  evening ;  but  his 
pereonal  failure  is  a  trivial  matter  in  comparison  with 
the  injury  that  he  has  nnwittingly  done  to  the  cause 
which,  we  believe,  he  has  especially  at  heart.  He 
failed,  and  much  barm  has  resulted,  because  he  held  a 
brief  in  this  instance,  not  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  but 
for  the  Galway  priests  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
throughout  the  island.  Of  course,  he  would  have 
failed  in  any  case,  as  far  as  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons  go.  No  one  could  suppose  that  in  our  arlsta- 
cratic  and  Protestant  Parliament  he  could,  by  any 
eloquent  speech  or  wise  argument,  have  succeeded  in 
Qonrincing  his  audience  of  the  mischievous  nature  of  Mr 
Justice  Keogh’s  famous  judgment.  But  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  deliver  a  protest  that  might  have  won  the 
support  of  many  sensible  men  and  might  have  helped 
on  the  formation  of  that  true  opinion  upon  Irish  politics 
without  which  it  is  impossible  for  Ireland  to  be  pros¬ 
perous,  or  for  English  influence  in  the  country  to  be 
beneficial.  Instead  of  that,  he  chose  to  limit  his  attack 
to  narrow  and  almost  false  grounds,  and  to  make  it 
with  weapons  of  the  weakness  of  which  he  himself 
seems  to  have  been  conscious  while  he  used  them.  The 
result  is  that  Judge  Keogh  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  debate  on  his  proceedings,  and  that  the  new  elements 
of  di^rd  which  he  has  imported  into  the  fend  between 
English  Protestants  and  Irish  Catholics  have  been  left 
to  cause  more  injury  than  ever. 

The  issue  raised  by  Mr  Butt,  and  yet  more  closely 
adhered  to  by  Mr  Mitchell  Henry,  concerned  merely  the 
charges  brought  by  Mr  Justice  Keogh  against  Arch- 
McHale  and  the  Catholic  clergy.  There  was  no 
need  to  urge  that  these  charges  were  made  in  words  and 
roper  alike  unbecoming  an  occupant  of  the  Bench. 
*v*^T^*^  admits  that  it  was  so,  but  nearly  every 
one  thinks  with  the  Attorney- General  that  “  faults  of 
as  and  faults  of  temper  are  not  matters  which  ought 
in  uce  the  House  to  take  the  grave  course  that  Mr 
wanted  it  to  take.”  These  faults  may  be,  and  cer- 
^P^®^®7i8ible  ;  but  unless  they  are  very  much 

ont  tn  Heniy  made  them 

fiolan*  ^  particular  case,  they  furnish  no  suf- 

ahnw  depriving  a  judge  of  his  office.  It  is 

•sed  dispute  that  several  of  the  Galway  clergy 

thpiV  fl  ^1  unjustifiable  instruments  for  coercing 
leasf^**  Captain  Nolan,  and  that,  to  say 

the  ^  fl*^^**  many  more  oflbred  no  opposition  to 
verr  fymnny  of  the  more  zealous  priests.  It  is 

to^l,rft«°  1  ^ udge  Keogh  shoula  have  spoken 

inofft  generally  on  the  matter ;  but  it  is  yet 

given  hi  ^e  Galway  priests  should  have 

excuse  reason  to  speak  strongly,  and  some 

OffendPT^*^  including  all  in  the  blame  due  to  some. 
^eecribpH  expect  their  oflences  to  be  always 

^em  ofienders  to  provide 

their  own  care  to  tender  on 

oenalf.  Had  Mr  J ustice  Keogh  done  no  more  j 


than  Mr  Butt  and  his  Catholic  assailants  charged 
him  with,  he  would  not  deserve  much  censure,  and 
certainly  would  not  deserve  dismissal. 

The  real  offence  of  Jud^  Keogh  was  hardly  mentioned 
on  Thursday,  and,  even  if  the  subject  comes  on  for  serious 
discussion  on  Monday,  we  fear  it  will  be  too  late  for  it  to 
be  placed  in  a  proper  light.  Mr  Smyth,  the  only  speaker 
who  referred  to  it,  did  so  in  language  so  intemperate  as 
to  blind  his  hearers  to  the  truth  contained  in  it. 
**  Although  Mr  Justice  Keogh  went  to  Galway,”  said 
Mr  Smyth,  “  ostensibly  as  a  judge,  he  went  there  in 
reality  as  a  conspirator,  to  assist  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  county  in  abrogating  the  rights  of 

the  people . If  the  curses  and  execra* 

tions  of  the  people  now  pursue  Mr  Justice  Keogh, 
it  is  not  because  he  is  the  embodiment  of  justice, 
but  because  he  is  the  embodiment  of  judicial  corruption 
and  political  profligacy.”  We  quote  that  language  only 
to  protest  against  it,  and  to  show  how  unwise  conduct 
leads  to  greater  unwisdom.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
impute  corrupt  and  profligate  motives  to  Judge  Keogh, 
in  order  to  see  the  full  mischief  of  his  action  in  Galway, 
however  innocent  it  may  have  been  in  intention.  He 
may  have  meant  to  be  impartial  when  he  attacked  the 
Catholic  priesthood;  but  it  ought  to  be  understood 
that  his  attack  on  the  priests  really  took  the  shape 
of  an  apology  for  the  landlords ;  and  this,  in  a  public 
functionary  so  well  acquainted  as  he  is  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  district,  is  a  sufficiently  grave 
error  in  judgment  to  incapacitate  him  from  continuance 
in  his  office.  The  evil  consequences  of  it  appear  in  the 
tumult  of  bad  feeling  that  nas  been  provoked  in  the 
whole  island,  and  in  ^e  necessity  for  armed  protection 
to  Judge  Keogh  as  he  proceeds  on  the  fulfilment  of  his 
judicial  functions.  The  English  public  is  quite  mistaken 
in  the  state  of  Irish  opinion  if  it  supposes  that  all  this 
tumult  arises  from  love  of  the  clergy  or  respect  for 
priestly  intimidation.  But  we  mav  be  quite  sure  that, 
unless  a  stop  is  put  to  it,  there  will  be  a  great  increase 
of  love  for  the  clergy  and  a  great  accession  to  tho  force 
of  priestly  intimidation.  We  have  already  urged  in 
these  columns,  and  wo  hope  soon  to  show  more  fully, 
that  the  chief  hold  of  the  priests  upon  the  Irish  peasants 
is  as  their  protectors  from  the  landlords.  The  peasant 
looks  upon  the  priest  as  his  friend,  on  the  land¬ 
lord  as  his  enemy.  Whether  the  former  opinion  is 
right  or  wrong,  the  latter  is  too  often  well 
founded  ;  and  the  greatest  of  all  the  necessities 
of  Ireland— one  that  would  justify  Home  Rule,  if  no 
less  desperate  expedient  can  be  adopted — is  that  the 
peasant  should  be  freed  from  landlord  intimidation,  in 
electoral  as  in  all  other  matters.  By  doing  that,  the 
power  of  the  priesthood  would,  more  than  by  anything 
else,  be  destroyed ;  but  that  is  only  a  Subsidiary  point 
to  be  here  considered.  Landlordism  ought  to  be  got 
rid  of  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  because  Mr  Justice 
Keogh’s  judgment  on  the  Galway  election  was  in  effect 
a  very  skilful  apology  for  landlordism,  that  we  regard 
tho  deliveiy  of  it  as  a  national  misfortune ;  and  it  is 
because  of  the  mischief  alreadv  produced  by  it,  that  we 
think  Mr  Butt’s  motion,  though  not  his  arguments  for 
it,  ought  to  be  supported. 
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THE  NEW  FRENCH  LOAN. 


THE  EXAMINER,  JULY  27,  1872. 


'  The  nevr  mortgage  on  the  futare  indnstry  of  the 
French  people,  the  sabicription  to  which  will  be  opened 
to-morrow,  promises  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
finance.  A  more  colossal  demand  has  never  before  been 
made  upon  the  pnrses  of  those  who  have  money  to  lend, 
or  upon  their  faith  in  the  commercial  probity  and 
solvency  of  the  French  nation.  A  sum  of  three  tbonsand 
millions  of  francs  is  to  be  asked  for,  and,  as  the  loan  is 
to  be  issued  at  84^,  the  indebtedness  of  France  will  be 
increased  by  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty  millions.  This  enormons  loan  is  to  bear  interest  at  5 
per  cent. ;  bat,  as  only  the  odd  14^  francs  are  to  be  paid  at 
once,  and  the  payment  of  the  remaining  70  francs  is  to  be 
made  by  twenty  equal  monthly  instalments,  while  the  in¬ 
terest  is  to  commence  from  to-morrow,  the  real  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  is  nearly  64  per  cent.  Before  anything  was  known 
for  certain  as  to  ^e  conditions  of  the  investment,  it  was 
already  at  a  premium ;  and  it  is  said  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  asked  for,  more  than 
doable  the  amount  will  be  subscribed  in  France  alone. 
If  this  prophecy  should  be  fulfilled — as  it  really  seems 
likely  to  be — it  will  prove  a  very  interesting  commentary 
on  more  than  one  cunently  accredited  doctrine  of  popu¬ 
lar  finance. 

The  apologists  of  monarchy,  not  only  in  France,  but 
also  nearer  home,  are  never  tired  of  expatiating  on  the 
stability  which  a  throne  imparts  to  the  institutions  of  a 
country.  “  Business  men,’*  we  are  told,  “  have  no  faith 
in  so  fluid  a  Government  as  a  Bepublio  affords.  Even 
Bepublicans  themselves,  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  will  hesitate  to  invest  their 
savings.  The  monarchy  is  worth  its  money,  if  only  as 
a  financial  speculation.  If  we  abolished  it  to-morrow, 
what  we  should  save  on  the  civil  list  would  be  more  than 
swallowed  np  by  the  depreciation  of  the  national  securi¬ 
ties  consequent  on  the  weakened  confidence  of  investors 
in  the  stability  of  the  national  credit.**  This  is  the  line 
which  has  often  been  adopted  of  late  by  Whigs  in 
extremis.  And  now  we  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a 
manifestation  of  popular  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  a  Republic  to  meet  its  engagements ;  a 
manifestation  of  confidence  larger,  wider,  and,  taking 
all  the  circumstances  into  account,  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  than  any  within  the  memory  of  man.  In 
a  country  in  which  no  Government  seems  to  be 
able  to  maintain  itself  for  long,  the  birthplace  of 
Peter  Joseph  Proudhon,  the  home  of  a  socialism 
which  has  “  expropriation  **  as  one  of  its  objects, 
on  the  morrow  of  one  of  the  severest  defeats  re¬ 
corded  in  history,  with  the  foreigner  yet  in  possession 
of  some  of  its  finest  provinces,  while  a  vengeance  which 
seems  to  know  no  bounds  is  still  being  wreaked  on  the 
unhappy  participators  in  a  so-called  Communist  insur¬ 
rection,  with  statesmen  who  have  revenge  for  a  foreign 
policy  and  protection  for  a  commercial  policy, — these  are 
the  conditions  under  which  this  trial  is  made.  Most 
Msuredly  they  are  very  far  from  favourable ;  and 
if,  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the  people  of 
France  show  their  faith  in  their  country’s  future  in  the 
most  practical  and  convincing  of  ways,  the  British 
Philistine  will  have  to  modify  some  of  the  most  cherished 
articles  of  his  faith. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  loan  is  issued  are  also 
instructive.  Any  person  who  has  a  sum  equal  to  twelve 
shillings  to  spare,  and  can  afford  to  contribute  three  shil¬ 
lings  per  month  for  the  next  twenty  months,  may 
become  a  rentier  in  the  new  loan.  The  appeal  is  made 
in  such  a  way  us  to  draw  in  the  contributions  of  the  frugal 
peasants  and  persons  in  a  small  way  of  business,  who 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  French  nation.  Capital,  which 
flows  here  in  a  few  large  streams,  is,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel,  ^ade  np  of  numberless  little  rivulets  ;  and 
it  is  with  a  view  of  making  all  these  converge  towards 
the  French  Treasnry  that  the  conditions  of  subscription 
have  been  made  convenient  for  small  capitalists.  It  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  this  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  will  make  the  success  of  the  loan  certain ;  but  the 
full  extent  of  its  advantage  is  hardly  perceived  even  by 


those  who  have  adopted  it.  It  is  well  that  as  m 
as  possible  of  a  nation  too  apt  to  be  carried  awav*h^ 
sadden  fits  of  enthusiasm  should  acquire  inter^ 
opposed  to  rash  enterprises.  It  is  well  that  a  uSf 
dictated  by  injured  vanity,  and  condemned  by  eve^^" 
sideration  which  should  influence  a  statesman  and°* 
patriot,  should  have  a  chance  of  sober  criticism.  Tbs 
French  character  is  very  much  in  need  of  ballast  a^ 
anything  which  will  tend  to  give  it  is  to  be  welcomed 
provided  that  it  does  not  .bring  with  it  a  more  than 
equivalent  evil. 

The  economical  effects  of  the  loan  and  the  payment 
of  the  indemnity  to  Germany  are,  notwithstanding. the 
oracular  utterances  of  a  portion  of  the  English  press., 
not  difficult  to  understand.  The  increased  taxatS 
necessary  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  increased  debt 
will  diminish  the  reward  of  French  industiy.  It  is  as 
if  the  land  were  suddenly  decreased  in  fertility,  or^ 
what  is  the  same  thing  looked  at  in  another  aspect— as 
if  the  labour  of  production  were  suddenly  increased. 
It  seems  only  too  probable  that  our  unfortunate  neigh¬ 
bours  will  not  only  have  to  work  harder,  but  will  be 
compelled  to  do  so  with  one  of  their  hands  tied  by  a 
protectionist  tariff.  In  so  far  as  the  indemnity  is  used 
to  lighten  the  bnrden  of  the  German  taxpayer,  or  is 
devoted  to  productive  purposes,  its  effect  in  Germany 
will  be  the  reverse  of  its  effect  in  France.  Teutonic 
labour  will  be  exerted  under  improved  circumstances, 
and  will,  therefore,  be  more  fruitful.  Of  course,  no  such 
result  will  follow  if  it  is  used  up  in  unproductive  expen¬ 
diture,  which  would  otherwise  not  have  been  incurred; 
and  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  believe  it  will  be 
sunk  in  that  way. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  financial  position  of 
Europe,  and  especially  of  our  own  country,  the  Tivms 
has  pronounced  an  opinion  which,  though  somewhat 
hesitating,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  novelty.  “  It 
cannot  be  held  impossible,  it  may  even  be  not  improbable, 
that  the  period  of  the  next  financial  difficulty  may  be 
accelerated  by  the  continual  drain  caused  by  the  new 
French  Loan.**  The  reason  given  for  this  very  mild 
prophecy  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  leading  journal, 
the  English  people  will  be  “  called  upon  **  to  supply  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  payments  to  Germany,  and 
that  the  consequent  drain  of  capital  will  bring  us  nearer 
to  the  next  crisis.  The  only  way  in  which  this  may  be 
averted,  according  to  our  contemporary,  is  by  Germany 
returning  the  cash  we  shall  have  indirectly  supplied  to  them 
upon  the  money  market.  Now  under  all  this  there  seems  to 
lie  a  theory  of  commercial  crises  very  sinoilarto  thepopu  w 
theory  that  the  thaw  breaks  the  water-pipes.  It  is  assume 
that  the  abstraction  of  capital  accelerates  the 
of  a  crisis,  and  that,  therefore,  the  cause  of  ® 

withdrawal  of  capital.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  a  a 

sudden  withdrawal  of  capital,  consequentonaoontrac  ion 

of  credit,  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  a  commerc 
crisis.  But  to  give  this  as  the  reason  for  the  crisis  is 
explain  a  cause  by  one  of  its  effects.  The  true 
tion  of  the  financial  catastrophes  which  recur  pen  i  J 
is  very  well  known.  The  constant  accumu  a  , 
capital  within  a  circumscribed  area  of  emp  oy 
necessitates  its  devotion  to  enterprises  less  an 
remunerative.  Profits,  therefore,  fall  as  ®®P^  -g-t 

When  they  are  very  low,  persons  are  tempted  to  m v 
in  rash  undertakings,  the  collapse  of  which  bnng 

—in  addition  to  its  immediate  effects— a  sudden  dimi 

tion  of  credit,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  spreads  hav 
commercial  world  which  has  reckoned  upon  i  , 
tinuance.  Now,  if,  as  the  Times  seems  ^ 
capital  be  withdrawn  from  England,  and  i  to 

sunk  in  Germany,  unless  this  be  done  so  su  J 
cause  a  crisis  in  itself,  it  will  tend  to  ^’e*^  * 
hasten,  our  next  period  of  financial  di  ou  y- 
French  Loan  increases  for  the  time  tne  p 
employment  of  capital,  and,  therefore,  ?  about  a 
profits :  and  it  is  the  faU  of  profits  which  brings  abou 

''"The  only  way  in  which,  so  ’'f 

operations  of  the  French  Loan  could  has  e  things 
our  approaching  financial  embarrassmen  ,  / 
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taming  oat  exactly  as  our  contemporary  hopes  for.  If 
flermany  throws  upon  the  European  money  market  a 
larire  sum  derived  from  French  hoards,  the  quantity  of 
isaMtel  seeking  investment  will  be  suddenly  increased, 
.  will  fall,  and  unsound  speculations  will  bo  pro- 
oted.  have  little  feaf  that  our  commercial 

tronblU  will  be  accelerated  through  this  cause,  for  it  is 
'mprobable  that  Germany  will  act  as  is  supposed.  In  the 
immediate  future  there  appears  little  either  to  dread  or 
to  hope  for  as  a  consequence  of  the  indebtedness  of 
prance.  What  is  of  more  importance  to  the  future  of 
Europe  is  the  result  which  may  follow  from  the  extreme 
fecility  with  which  Governments  now  can  mortgage  the 
industry  of  posterity. 

MR  GREELET  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRATS. 

For  forty  years  Mr  Greeley  has  never  tired  of  hurling 
against  the  Democratic  party  every  form  of  abuse  and 
denunciation  with  which  even  his  copious  vocabulary  of 
vituperation  supplied  him.  The  New  York' Times  has 
lately  been  selecting  a  few  choice  specimens  for  the 
benefit  of  his  new  admirers,  and  certainly  they  form  a 
curious  and  instructive  commentary  on  the  latest  phase 
of  American  politics.  Passing  over  hard  names  and 
bitter  charges,  we  present  our  readers  with  his  own 
estimate  only  last  autumn  of  his  chance  of  acceptance 
by  his  present  supporters.  In  a  public  speech  in  Ohio 
he  said,  **I  saw  the  other  day  a  suggestion  that  I 
would  probably  be  the  best  Democratic  candidate  to  run 
against  General  Grant  for  President.  I  thought  that 
about  the  most  absurd  thing  I  ever  heard  or  read.  If 
the  Democratic  party  were  called  upon  to  decide 
between  Grant  and  myself,  1  know  that  their  regard 
for  what  they  must  call  principle  would  induce 
nine-tenths  of  them  to  vote  against  me.  Why  ?  I 
am  a  decided  enemy  of  that  party,  even  in  its  most 
respectable  aspects.”  Yet  nine  months  have  not  elapsed, 
and  he  has  already  been  nominated,  by  its  regularly 
constituted  representatives,  the  candidate  of  that  very 
party  for  the  highest  oflSce  an  American  citizen  can 
aspire  to.  This,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  conversions  or  tergiversations 
recorded  in  history.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the 
detailed  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention  now  to  hand  tend  to  deepen  its  significance. 
The  dele^tes  at  that  Convention  comprised  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  party,  among  them  being 
a  grandson  of  its  founder,  Jefferson,  a  son  of  General 
bee,  an  ex- Confederate  Cabinet  Minister,  and  the  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  besides  a 
nnmber  of  members  of  Congress,  past  and  present  mili- 
wry  men  of  North  and  South,  and  ex-officials  of  high 
In  such  an  assembly  as  this,  not  only  did  Mr 
f  686  out  of  732  votes,  but  every  attempt 

obstruction,  or  even  delay,  was  at  once  put  down  ; 

j  I'he  chairman  of  the  Missouri  delegation 
asted  that^  Missouri  would  give  Mr  Greeley  the 
over  recorded  by  a  State  for  a  can- 
Hoffman  promised  that  New  York 
him  away  that  distinction,  for  she  would  give 

^1.5  greater  than  Missouri’s  vote  for  both 

of  together.  All  this  enthusiasm  may, 

are  been  factitious.  But  if  so,  how 

Ybrfc  ^  7?  account  for  the  fact  that  the  New 
lev’s  A-  which  has  steadily  opposed  Mr  Gree- 

Demn  is  compelled  to  admit  that,  of  all  the 

1?  ^bo  had  sided  with  it,  not  one 

throiioL”^ AIL  three  newspapers 

sition^^^fi  ^®ion,  besides  itself,  had  kept  up  the  oppo- 
obvions  f  ^  ove  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  ?  Is  it  not 
Greelev  popular  enthusiasm  for  Mr 

*wav  strong  for  resistance,  and  had  carried 

i»  true  d  •  themselves  ?  The  World,  it 

Jaent  maintains  that  the  whole  move- 

bel'^^^  ®®gineered  by  the  wire-pullers.  But  we 
^*P08in£?  cannot  believe  that  a  great  party, 

^  the  0^6  millions  of  votes,  is  as  obedient 

rs  ot  a  few  obscure  politicians  as  a  disciplined 


army  to  its  chiefs.  If  it  is,  popular  government  has 
manifestly  broken  down  in  the  United  States,  and  tho 
great  American  Republic  is  as  ripe  for  Cessarism  as  was 
the  Roman  when  at  the  feet  of  the  Triumvirs. 

At  the  time  of  the  Cincinnati  nomination  we  pointed 
out  to  the  readers  of  tho  Examiner  tho  reasons  which 
induced  us  to  think  it  likely  even  then  that  the  Demo 
crats  would  adopt  Mr  Greeley.  We  reminded  thenr 
that  the  Democrats  had  been  beaten  in  three  successivo 
elections,  and  were  in  consequence  utterly  disheartened.. 
They  were,  besides,  without  an  available  candidate  of 
their  own.  The  South  was  still  angry  with  the  North, 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  got  to  act 
zealously  with  it.  The  Irish  had  been  alienated  by  the 
Orange  incident  of  last  year.  And  worse  than  all,  the 
exposure  and  overthrow  of  Tammany  had  hopelessly 
disarranged  the  plans  formed  for  tho  forthcoming  election, 
and  had  grievously  discredited  Democratic  government. 
We  inferred,  therefore,  correctly,  as  tho  event  has 
shown,  that  the  Democrats  would  not  go  to  the  country 
under  their  own  flag.  But  of  all  outside  candidates  Mr 
Greeley  seemed  to  us  to  have  the  best  chance  of  success. 
Ho  ha[s  always  been  popular  with  the  Irish,  and  would 
presumably  bring  them  back  to  their  old  allegiance.  He 
was  still  more  popular  with  the  Germans,  and  would  in 
all  probability  be  able  to  utilise  their  displeasure 
against  President  Grant  on  account  of  the  sales  of 
arms  to  France.  And  among  the  negroes  his  name 
was  surely  one  to  conjure  with.  Nor  need  it  be  feared* 
that  he  would  disgust  the  Southern  whites.  Had  he 
not  bailed  Jefferson  Davis,  and  was  he  not  an  advocate 
of  universal  amnesty  ?  Could  victory  be  doubtful,  then, 
with  his  aid  ?  To  be  sure,  he  had  been  the  lifelong 
enemy  and  maligner  of  the  party.  What  of  that  ?  Tho 
party  for  twelve  long  years  had  been  banished  from  the 
pleasant  places  of  office,  nor  did  there  appear  a  prospect 
of  recall  without  his  friendly  help.  The  country  waa 
clearly  resolved  not  to  risk  the  settlement  made  by  the  war. 
Democrats  might  protest  their  loyalty  on  a  thousand 
platforms,  and  their  acceptance  of  negro  suffrage  as  an 
accomplished  fact.  But  would  the  North  believe  them-, 
or  the  freedmen  trust  their  freedom  to  their  old  owners  r 
Clearly  they  must  prove  their  “'sincerity  by  accepting  a 
candidate  above  suspicion  on  these  points.  Nor  was  it 
the  merely  selfish  who  urged  these  considerations.  Men 
who  had  fought  for  the  Union,  and  there  are  immense 
multitudes  of  them  in  the  Democratic  ranks,  would 
rejoice,  we  may  be  sure,  to  commit  their  party  to  a  step 
from  which  it  could  not  well  go  back,  and  which  would 
remove  all  taint  of  disloyalty  from  their  association. 
Lastly,  we  most  remember  that  Tammany  has  long  been 
the  managing  committee  of  the  Democratic  party.  But 
the  power  of  Tammany  has  at  all  times  rested  on  New 
York.  To  recover  control  of  New  York,  therefore, 
must  ever  be  one  of  the  main  objects  of  its  managers. 
Now  no  man  living  could  more  materially  aid  them  in 
that  object  than  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  But  if  New  York  Democrats  vote  for  Mr 
Greeley,  those  whom  he  influences  can  scarcely  refuse 
to  vote  for  Democrats  in  the  State  and  city  elections. 

Assuming  that  these  considerations  have  their  full 
eflfect,  that  the  moderate  men  who  set  country  above  party 
are  not  alarmed  or  offended,  that  the  Democrats  and 
Liberal  Republica:  c  put  forth  their  whole  strength,  and 
that  Mr  Greeley  is  consequently  elected,  what  is  likely  to 
be  the  political  result  ?  If  the  majority  in  Congress  is  not 
at  the  same  time  displaced,  it  would,  of  course,  bo  very 
trifling.  Andrew  Johnson’s  administration  has  decided 
that  in  America,  as  among  ourselves,  the  legislature  is 
the  highest  power  in  the  State.  President  Greeley 
would,  theremre,  find  himself  compelled  to  continue 
with  but  slight  change  the  policy  of  President  Grant. 
If,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  Democrats  carried  tho  Houso 
of  Representatives  also,  there  would  bo  danger  of  a  con¬ 
flict  between  the  two  Chambers  and  a  deadlock.^  With¬ 
out  the  confirmation  of  tho  Senate  no  appointments 
could  be  made,  and  as,  after  twelve  years  of  opposition, 
tho  Democrats  are  hungry  for  office,  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  many  quarrels  would 
arise  on  this  point.  Tho  Kuklux  legislation,  toa^ 
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a  moment  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  An  ih 
notion  is  that  the  present  system  works  veir  weH 
and  that,  what  with  juries  and  judges  and  the  Ho ^  ’ 
OflSce,  nobody  is  ever  hanged  unless  he  deserves  it  • 
view  of  facts  full  of  that  genjal  optimism  which 
Times  can  so  well  suggest,  but  hardly  justihed  by  the  facta 
themselves.  We  mention  all  these  various  notions  to  show 
the  difficulties  with  which  Mr  Tallack  and  his  friends 
have  to  contend  in  their  endeavour  to  educate  the  public 
mind.  ^ 

It  is  idle  to  go  over  again  all  the  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  for  and  against  the  punishment  of  death 
It  is  clear  that,  whenever  the  matter  is  settled,  it  will  be 
by  no  parade  of  logomachies,  but  by  the  general  voice  of 
public  opinion.  Day  by  day  public  opinion  is  becoming 
more  and  more  “  sentimental,”  as  Mr  Tipping  calls  it 
who  sees  in  the  proposal  to  abolish  hanging  proof  of  “  a 
dangerous  relaxation  of  moral  fibre.”  “  Sentimentality” 
has  led  us  to  restrict  the  punishment  of  death  to  legal 
murder,  to  abolish  flogging  in  the  army  and  navy  in 
times  of  peace,  to  greatly  ameliorate  prison  manage¬ 
ment  from  the  point  of  view  that  discipline  need 
not  necessarily  be  severe,  to  pass  various  enactments 
against  cruelty  to  animals,  and  even  to  regard  pigeon- 
shootingitself  as  cruel — a  fact  in  which  the  Morning  Adver- 
tiseVy  Tipping-like  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  strength 
of  purpose,  sees  very  dangerous  relaxation  of  moral  fibre 
indeed.  Public  opinion  has  done  all  this.  Its  tide  sets 
steadily  one  way.  There  are,  it  is  true,  occasional 
paroxysms  of  ferocity,  as  when  Punch  urged  our  troops 
to  do  their  duty  by  the  Indian  mutineers.  But,  all  in  all, 
public  opinion  moves  steadily  towards  that  sentimentalism 
which  Mr  Tipping,  and  with  him  the  ildrerfiser, so  deplores 
It  is  absolutely  certain  that  pigeon-shooting  will  one  day 
be  as  forbidden  as  is  bull-baiting.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
the  day  will  come  when  we  shall  have  to  pension  Mr 
Calcraft’s  successor.  Meantime  Mr  Tallack  and  his 
friends  must  “agitate,  agitate,  agitate!” 

What  is  wanted  at  present  is  to  point  out  to  advocates 
of  the  present  order  of  things  what  it  actually  is  that 
they  are  defending.  Upon  the  existing  condition  of 
the  English  law  of  murder  we  commented  last  year.  By 
the  English  law  it  is  murder  to  kill  with  malice  afore¬ 
thought,  whether  express  or  implied.  But  the  first 
thing  the  young  barrister  has  to  learn  is  that  “  malice 
does  not  mean  “  malice,”  that  “  aforethought "  doesuot^ 
mean  “aforethought,”  and  that  as  for  “implied”  malice,  ‘ 
malice  is  always  to  taken  as  implied,  unless  it  c^  be 
distinctly  shown  that  the  killer  killed  the  killed  * 
sincere  desire  to  do  him  good ; — ^and  that  even  tten 
it  is  to  be  detected,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  by  thow 
who  look  for  it  with  a  diligence  sufficiently  microscopic. 
The  text-books  teem  with  instances,  of  which  the  first  two 
are  sufficient.  If  A  fire  at  B’s  fowls,  intending  to  stea 
them,  and  a  stray  shot  hits  C,  and  kills  him,  !* 

guilty  of  murder.  And  so,  too,  if  A  and  B  , 


is  hateful  to  the  South  and  to  the  whole  Democratic 
body,  and  beyond  a  doubt  an  early  attempt  would  be 
madfe  to  obtain  its  repeal.  Without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  of  course,  the  attempt  would  fail. 
That  concurrence  is  hardly  likely ;  but  a  refusal  to 
concur  would  certainly  cause  dangerous  excitement  in 
the  South  and  the  revival  of  sectional  antagonism, 
unless,  indeed,  all  such  dissensions  were  quenched  in  a 
quarrel  with  this  country.  If,  however,  the  Democrats 
were  to  carry  the  Presidency  and  the  House,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  at  any  rate  it  is  possible,  that,  as  the  terms  of  the 
existing  senators  expired,  they  would  obtain  a  majority 
in  the  Senate  also.  In  that  case,  they  would  be  free  to 
undo  much  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  South  during 
the  last  seven  years.  They  would  be  free,  but  would 
they  venture  ?  They  would  not  venture,  it  is  safe  to 
predict,  to  disfranchise  the  negroes.  But  they  would 
endeavour,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  to  restore  to  the 
whites  full  political  control  of  the  South.  This  could 
bo  achieved  without  any  legislation  avowedly  hostile 
to  the  coloured  people,  and  even  under  pretence  of 
clemency  and  forgiveness  of  the  past.  It  would  be  simply 
necessary  to  grant  complete  amnesty  to  all  concerned  in 
secession,  to  repeal  the  Acts  for  the  suppression  of 
Kuklux  outrages  and  for  ^ving  validity  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  constitution,  and 
to  systematically  refuse  all  Federal  intervention  with  the 
State  authorities.  This  is  in  fact  what  the  Greeley  pro¬ 
gramme  amounts  to,  and  its  inevitable  result  would  be 
to  build  up  in  the  South  a  white  aristocracy,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Anglican  aristocracy  in  Ireland,  but,  if 
possible,  more  oppressive,  more  remorseless,  and  more 
unyielding.  It  needs  no  very  great  political  sagacity  to 
foresee  that  such  a  system  must  be  fruitful  in  agrarian 
outrages  as  in  Ireland,  and  that  at  no  very  great 
distance  of  time  it  must  lead  to  a  fresh  secession  or  to 
a  negro  insurrection. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Mr  Gilpin’s  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punish¬ 
ment  has  been  once  again  rejected  ;  and  the  Times, 
which  will  in  due  course  of  time  change  its  mind  upon 
the  subject,  is  almost  jubilant  in  consequence.  There  can, 
indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  great  number  of  very 
respectable  and  even  sensible  men  have  a  vague  sort  of 
notion  that  hanging  is  a  good  thing,  which  it  is,  upon  the 
whole,  well  to  retain, — a  sort  of  fine  old  English  custom, 
like  May-poles  and  yule-logs,  and  other  dear  relics  of  the 
past.  To  this  kind  of  loose-thinking  most  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  annual  motion  of  Mr  Gilpin  is  due.  No 
one,  of  coarse,  has  any  direct  pecuniary  interest  in 
keeping  the  practice  up — unless  it  be  Mr  Calcraft ;  and 
even  he  would  probably  prefer  to  be  compensated.  The 
opposition,  such  as  it  is,  is  due  either  to  conscientious 
disapproval,  or  to  that  tendency  to  accept  the  existing 
order  of  things  which  Englishmen  always  display  when¬ 
ever  a  reform  is  proposed  which  they  have  not  con¬ 
sidered  for  at  least  a  century.  Mr  Mawmsey,  in  the  last 
number  of  ‘  Middlemarch,’  poses  the  indecisive  Brooke  by 
begging  him  to  put  the  question  of  Reform  in  “  a  family 
point  of  view,”  and  to  tell  him  how  Reform  will  ecable 
Mrs  Mawmsey  to  keep  on  the  business  and  to  support  six 
children  after  his  death  ?  Those  who  put  the  question 
of  the  abolition  of  hanging  in  a  family  point  of  view 
will,  of  coarse,  vote  for  its  retention.  There  is  an  indis¬ 
tinct  idea  that,  although  it  is  now  known  to  have  no 
deterrent  efiect  in  the  smaller  crimes,  yet  in  the  case  of 
murder,  if  it  is  not  deterrent,  it  ought  to  be.  And,  fix)m 
a  family  point  of  view,  a  man  who  has  no  intention  of 
ever  committing  murder  himself,  but  who  feels  it  possible 
that  he  may  any  day  be  murdered,  wants  to  know  what 
precise  good  abolition  does  to  anybody  beyond  the 
murderer  himself,  a  person  with  whom  no  right-minded 
man  can  possibly  sympathise,  any  more  than  with  a  cruci¬ 
fied  thief.  Another  notion  is  that  there  is  something  manly 
in  capital  punishment,  that  its  opponents  are  trouble¬ 
some  sentimentalists,  and  that  the  occasional  hanging  of 
a  murderer,  or  flogging  of  a  garotter,  is  a  wholesome 
moral  tonic,  a  sort  of  touch  of  nature  which  for 
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he  “takes  advice.”  That  murder  must  be 
^tted  with  malice,  with  malice  aforethought,  and 
^°fh”malice  express,  no  one  doubts,  unless  for  the  sake  of 
^  j  j  PqIj  even  thus  the  matter  is  not  so  easy,  and 
jT^caVes  of  interpretation  crop  up.  How  if  a  man 
a  window  and  fires  a  gun  into  a  crowd,  killing  a 
^^n  whom  he  has  never  even  seen  or  heard  of  ?  How 
ff^an  walking  with  his  enemy  through  a  wood,  in 
*^Vch  the  enemy  falls  and  breaks  his  leg,  walks  on  and 
Taves  him  to  perish,  merely  omitting  to  send  assistance 
t  him  ?  drafting  a  definition,  cases  such  as  these 
*^’11  have  to  be  carefully  considered  and  provided  for. 
None  the  less,  if  Mr  Gilpin  will  be  satisfied  with  half 
loaf  instead  of  no  bread,  and  will  be  content  to  limit 
'  the  punishment  of  death  instead  of  repealing  it,  he 
will  have  made  a  great  step  towards  the  object  which  he 
really  desires.  Were  a  Bill  to  classify  murders  intro¬ 
duced,  the  Government  could  not  possibly  refuse  the 
measure  its  support,  and  it  would  pass  the  House  of 
Commons  at  once.  Nor  would  it  be  rejected  in  the 
Lords  except  for  faults  of  detail.  Indeed  such  a  piece 
of  legislation  would  only  formulate  the  result  at  which 
the  common  sense  of  the  country  has  long  ago  arrived, 
and  which  is  that  there  are  mui^ers  and  bad  murders, 
and  that  only  for  a  bad  murder  ought  a  man  to  be  hung. 

Like  all  theorists,  Mr  Gilpin  is  a  little  in  advance  of 
his  times.  A  case  such  as  that  of  Palmer  is  one  in  which 
the  general  public  is  not  yet  disposed  to  lay  aside  the 
extreme  terrors  of  the  law.-  The  notion  still  prevails 
that  it  is  “  right  ”  to  kill  a  man  who  deliberately  kills 
another.  We  need  hardly  point  cut  that  the  real  ques¬ 
tion,  is  whether  killing  him  does,  upon  the  whole,  more 
good  than  harm  ?  The  answer  to  this  depend.s  upon 
another  question.  How  far  does  the  killing  him  create 
a  sympathy  in  his  favour  ?  And  to  this,  we  need  hardly 
point  out,  the  answer  depends  upon  the  yet  further  ques¬ 
tion,  how  far  has  the  general  public  allowed  its  moral 
to  become  relaxed  ?  The  total  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  is  yet  far  off.  Meantime  let  Mr  Gilpin 
attempt  that  which  is  before  his  feet.  A  proposal  to 
classify  murders  would  carry  in  its  favour  the  bar,  the 
press,  the  general  public,  and  even  the  House  of  Lords. 
Why,  then,  should.it  be  left  to  Sir  George  Jenkinson  to 
make  such  a  proposal  ridiculous  ? 

ATTACK  ON  KING  AMADEO. 

The  attempt  to  assassinate  Don  Amadeo  has  naturally 
aroused  a  general  feeling  of  indignation  at  such  a  re- 
conrw  to  the  most  desperate  usages  of  unscrupulous  | 
partisanship.  Although  most  of  us  have  been  taught  in 
oar  boyhood,  while  acquiring  that  modicum. of  classical 
#  upon  which  such  stress  is  laid,  that  the  deed 

or  Mucins  Scaevola,  in  seeking  oat  Lars  Porsenna  and 
attempting  to  deliver  Rome  by  the  death  of  the  Etruscan 
monarch,  was  in  the  highest  degree  heroic  and  virtuous, 

*  1?  ideas  of  this  description  become 

®^dicated  as  we  approach  maturer  years.  A 
m  era  Mucius  who  should  boast,  like  the  ancient 
J^^rado,  that  three  hundred  “noble  youths”  were 
th '  accomplish  the  felony  which  had  just  been 
waited,  would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  assure  the 
1  ®  ''^c**y  sharp  watch  for  the  three  hundred, 

kimself  would  be  summarily  consigned  to  rf 
•  eserved  scaffold  or  gallows.  In  Spain,  it  seems 
some  people  have  not  got  beyond  the  primitive 
f  which  not  only  sent  Mucins  Scmvola 

^  8  Lars  Porsenna,  but  prompted  the  atrocious 
Bethul^^^^^w  sleeping  Holofemes  by  Judith  of 

haa  the  only  consequence  of  the  crime 

dtrht-Hi^  evoke  the  strong  and  deep  protest  of  all 
Would  .***^*®^  against  the  dastardly  murderers  who 
youui?  slsin  the  husband  by  the  very  side  of  the 
f  **  I  apparently  care  whether  the 

bolUn  :«i.  j  might  not  have  been  pierced  by  the 
When  for  the  husband. 

^hich  th'^^  ^me  to  consider  the  circumstances  under 
^’gnttion^  attempted  assassination  occurred,  our  in¬ 
cited  Tk  *  however,  no  longer  continue  concen- 
tbe  assassins.  The  perpetrators  of  such  a 


fiendish  atrocity  will,  of  course,  have  their  becoming 
share  of  detestation.  But  there  are  other  persons 
who  will  be  found  richly  to  deserve  very  sti’ong  censure. 
We  refer  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  especially  tho 
police  authorities,  of  Madrid.  It  may  be  questioned,  in 
fact,  whether  a  more  stupendous  piece  of  official  in¬ 
competence  was  ever  displayed  than  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  agents  on  tho  night  of  the  attack  on  Don 
Amadeo.  It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Government  derived  no  warning  as  to  the 
intended  assassination  from  their  police  or  detec¬ 
tives.  Conspiracies  are  not,  however,  always  detected, 
and  we  are  not  disposed  to  deal  too  hardly  with  tho 
Madrid  police  for  having  failed  to  procure  any  signs 
of  the  coming  attack,  even  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  conspirators  were  veiy  prudent.  It  was  the 
Admiral  Topete  who  first  warned  the  Government,  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  that  the  life  of  Don  Amadeo 
was  threatened  for  that  very  night.  It  was  a  curious 
story  which  Admiral  Topete  told.  Hardly  an  hour  pre¬ 
viously,  a  military  officer,  who  was  passing  through  tho 
Calle  de  la  Biblioteca,  happened  to  overhear  some  scraps 
of  the  conversation  of  a  number  of  men,  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  a  stationary  carriage  which  concealed  him 
from  their  view,  who  were  engaged  in  settling  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  final  arrangement  for  the  murder  of 
Don  Amadeo.  Tho  officer  lost  no  time  in  rushing  to 
the  house  of  Admiral  Topete,  and  Admiral  Topete  at 
once  placed  the  information  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Whether  Don  Amadeo  entirely  believed  or  not 
the  curious  story  of  Admiral  Topete,  it  is,  at  least,  certain 
that  he  refused  to  alter  the  programme  of  the  evening’s 
amusement  by  consenting  to  absent  himself  from  the 
gardens  of  Been  Hetiro.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  tho 
police,  accordingly,  to  provide  for  their  King’s 
safety  by  closely  guarding  the  streets  between  the 
palace  and  the  gardens  by  an  enormous  force  of 
constables  in  various  disguises.  Special  Inspector 
Marti  was  appointed  by  Civil  Governor  Mata  to  super¬ 
intend  the  defensive  array.  The  most  dangerous  portion 
of  the  journey  was,  in  all  probability,  the  lane-inter¬ 
sected  Calle  del  Ar6nal,  between  the  Plaza  Mayor  and 
the  Puerta  del  Sol.  In  the  Plaza  Mayor  was  a  low 
tavern,  which  was  the  notorious  resort  of  dangerous 
characters.  Inspector  Marti,  accordingly,  had  the  Calle 
del  Arenal  and  the  neighbouring  tavern  closely  beset  by 
a  host  of  disguised  policemen.  His  calculations  or  sus¬ 
picions  proved  to  be  well-founded,  and  at  this  point 
commences  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  conduct  of  the 
police.  Don  Amadeo  was  expected  to  return  from  the 
gardens  of  Buen  Ketiin  about  a  quarter  before  midnight. 
By  eleven  o'clock  the  police  investment  of  the  suspected 
localities  was  complete.  At  a  quarter  past  eleven  the 
tavern  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  was  seen  to  disgorge  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  ruffianly  fellows,  who  deliberately 
directed  themselves  to  the  Calle  del  Arenal,  and  station¬ 
ing  themselves  in  groups  of  threes  and  fours  at  the 
entrances  of  the  intersecting  lanes,  evidently  intended 
to  take  up  a  favourable  position  for  their  purpose  during 
the  passing  of  the  royal  carriage.  One  fellow  was  even 
seen  to  post  himself  in  advance  at  the  entrance  from  tho 
Puerta  del  Sol,  by  which  Don  Amadeo  was  to  pass  to 
the  Calle  del  Arenal.  The  ambuscade  was  thus  carefully 
prepared.  The  assassins  were  standing  in  their  order  of 
battle.  There  was  half  an  hour  to  wait.  And  all  this 
was  being  done  under  the  very  eyes  of  Inspector  Marti 
and  his  swarms  of  police.  Inspector  Marti  admits  that 
he  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  design  of  the  bravoes.  He 
declares  that  he  directed  them  to  be  carefully  observed. 
And  yet  minute  flew  by  after  minute.  The  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  King  was  momentarily  drawing  more 
near.  The  bravoes  continued  to  occupy  the  defile 
which  they  had  so  skilfully  selected.  And  the  police 
continued  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  observant 
neutrality.  There  was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
required  in  order  to  prevent  all  danger  to  Don 
Amadeo  than  simply  for  Don  Amadeo’s  police  to  order 
these  fifteen  or  twenty  loafing  ruffians  to  “move  on,’  or, 
if  the  bandits  refused  to  obey,  to  arrest  them  on  the  spot. 
The  Madrid  police,  however,  stood  by  while  the  royal 
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carriage  was  all  bat  stopped  hy  the  barricade  of  a  cab, 
brought  purposely  to  the  place,  as  in  the  analogous 
case  of  Prim,  and  while  the  assassins  actually  dis¬ 
charged  a  score  of  shots,  seven  into  the  body  of  one  of 
the  royal  horses ;  and  not,  in  fact,  until  the  assassins 
had  missed  their  aim  did  the  police  interfere.  Our 
readers  can  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  capacity 
and  responsibility  of  the  Government. agents. 

It  is  but  natural,  as  we  have  said,  that  there  should 
be  a  real  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the  minds  of  all 
fhouourable  Spaniards  at  the  escape  of  the  King  and 
Queen.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  between 
the  legitimate  sentiment  and  the  sudden  loyalism  which 
the  Government  journals  declare  to  have  been  excited 
in  all  classes  by  the  affair  of  the  Calle  del  Arenal. 
Certainly,  we  have  been  unable  to  see  any  traces  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  telegraphic  manipulators  at  Ma- 
.di’id  emulously  announce  to  monarchical  and  credulous 
Europe.  To  give  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
things  are  managed,  we  may  select  a  specimen  from 
the  ministerial  reports  of  the  reception  which  awaited 
Don  Amndeo  at  Valladolid,  on  his  journey  northwards. 
To  believe  Senor  Zorrilla’s  electricity,  such  a  scene  of 
.  super-exuberant  loyalism  has  seldom  before  occurred 
even  among  the  intelligent  and  educated  subjects  of  the  j 
Czar  of  All  the  Russias.  We  have  only  to  say  that  in 
two  local  papers  of  Valladolid  itself,  the  Radical  and 
the  Norte  de  Castilla^  there  is  no  mention  of  super- 
-.exuberant  loyalism,  but  the  reverse. 


TRUCK  IN  SHETLAND. 

When  the  Truck  Commissioners  took  evidence  in 
-Scotland,  witnesses  came  before  them  to  testify  to  a 
worse  system  of  truck  in  Shetland  than  prevailed  any- 
'  where  else.  In  consequence  of  their  inability  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  subject,  a  new  commissioner,  Mr  Guthrie, 
was  directed  to  proceed  and  examine  witnesses  on  the 
•.spot.  The  report  now  issued  reveals  a  very  singular 
^economic  condition  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  The  Shet¬ 
landers  are  a  century  or  two  behind  most  parts  of  the 
/Country,  and  conduct  their  business  with  very  little 
*  assistance  from  the  coin  of  the  realm.  In  some  respects 
the  small  capitalists  of  Shetland  run  against  the  Truck 
Acts,  but  in  other  points  their  sins  are  too  deep  for  any 
^  existing  legislation. 

The  Shetland  Islands,  about  100  in  number,  support  a 
fishing  population  of  31,000.  Although  the  number  is 
not  great,  it  exceeds  the  resources  of  the  islands  as 
hitherto  developed  ;  the  fishermen  are  poor  and  de¬ 
pendent.  They  eke  out  a  precarious  subsistence,  earned 
from  the  sea,  with  a  miserable  sort  of  farming.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  their  position  and  that  of  a 
wage-receiving  class.  Experience  shows  that  fishermen 
cannot  be  paid  by  fixed  wages,  but  that  it  is  necessary 
to  pay  them  “  by  results.”  Hence,  generally,  a  fisherman 
is  his  own  master ;  he  is  seldom  the  hired  servant,  but  is 
rather  a  partner  of  the  merchant  on  whom  he  depends. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  system  was  very  simple.  The 
landlord  let  his  ground  to  the  Shetlander  for  a  low  rent, 
and  he  was  bound  in  return  to  give  him  all  his  fish  at 
an  equally  low  rate,  which  remained  stationary,  whatever 
•the  fluctuations  in  the  market.  Several  of  these  fishing 
tenures  still  exist.  A  fishei'man,  Laurence  Mail,  who 
volunteered  his  evidence,  was  asked  what  he  complained 
of,  and  he  said  that  it  was  the  obligation  to  give  all  his 
fish  to  his  landlord.  This  landlord  kept  a  shop,  from 
which  the  tenants  were  pi'actically  compelled  to  pur¬ 
chase  all  their  goods,  because  they  were  not  paid  for  the 
fish  as  delivered,  b|^t  only  once  a  year,  at  the  close  of 
the  season.  Of  course  no  merchant  was  allowed  on  the 
property  except  the  landlord.  By  this  means  the  fisher¬ 
men  hardly  ever  saw  a  single  coin,  and  were  obliged  to 
take  from  their  landlord  whatever  he  chose  to  give  them, 
and  at  whatever  rates  he  might  be  pleased  to  fix. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  those  fishing  tenures  are 
fast  dying  out,  but  they  have  left  their  trace  in  the 
arrangement  that  has  superseded  them.  Generally 
■speaking,  the  fisherman  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
•<2hant,  but  the  merchant  is  tacitly  bound  to  see  that  the 


landlord’s  rent  is  safe  and  it  is  not  uncommoa  forth, 
rents  of  an  estate  to  be  ooUeoted  from  tha  -  ■ 

This  however,  is  but  a  small  part  of  a  misohie^^^: 
of  doing  business.  The  merchant  has  comnh/*.Vl 
arrangements  with  the  fisherman;  he  not  onlv  Innwr 
him  with  tea,  sugar,  meal,  and  clothes,  but  tiith  maffi 
for  fishing,  boats,  hooks,  lines,  Ac.,  and  is  also  thTn  “ 
chaser  of  all  the  fish  and  farm  produce  that  the 
has.  When  the  merchant  buys  fish,  he  dtu  Z 
pay  for  it  It  is  the  custom  with  the  fishennea 
to  give  their  fish  during  the  whole  season  to  one 
merchant,  and  no  cash  is  paid  until  the  end  of  ihl 
year ;  the  theory  being  that  the  merchant  is  rather 
perhaps,  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  fish  than  a 
purchaser,  for  the  price  to  be  given  to  the  fisherman 
depends  on  what  the  merchant  has  been  paid  for  them 
This  vicious  practice  is  the  source  of  the  evil  under 
which  the  Shetlanders  groan.  Even  strong  capitalists 
can  seldom  afford  to  wait  a  year  for  their  money 
and  still  less  fishermen,  whose  poverty,  as  Adam  SmiUi 
says,  has  been  proverbial  from  the  time  of  Theocritus. 
As  an  inevitable  result  of  the  yearly  settlements,  the 
fisherman  is  driven  to  ask  advances  of  food,  and  clothes 
and  fishing  material,  to  be  set  off  at  the  end  of  the 
year  against  the  fish  and  farm,  produce  that  he  hu 
given  to  the  merchant.  Here,  just  as  in  ordinary  truck, 
the  same  cause  leads  to  the  same  mischief.  Long 
pays  leave  the  improvident  workman  no  alternative 
but  the  master’s  “  store.”  Long  settlements  place  the 
Shetlander  at  the  mercy  of  the  merchant. 

The  fruits  are  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  system 
reacts  most  injuriously  on  the  prudence  of  the  men. 
When  a  man  does  not  know  what  his  real  income  is,  he 
is  more  careless  in  his  expenditure  than  one  who  knows 
exactly  how  much  he  has  to  spend.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  among  some  of  the  Shetland  merchants  the 
disposition  is  to  get  men  into  their  debt,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  their  power  and  get  all  their  fish.  The 
best  and  most  sensible  merchants  disconntenance  this 
practice,  for  it  is  a  two-edged  and  dangerous  weapon 
to  play  with ;  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  amount  of 
debt,  and  the  merchants  bind  themselves  by  a  written 
engagement  not  to  deal  with  a  man  who  is  in  debt  to 
any  of  them,  or  to  withdraw  him  from  the  merchant  to 
whom  he  is  indebted.  But  the  tendency  of  truck  to 
make  the  men  improvident  is  not  the  only  or  conclusive 
objection  to  it.  The  system  is  detrimental  to  the  men 
in  two  ways  :  they  do  not  get  as  much  for  their  fish  as 
they  would  otherwise,  and  they  pay  a  great  deal  mow 
than  a  fair  price  for  every  article  that  comes  out  of  the 
merchant’s  shop.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  truth  m 
manifest  by  a  simple  process  of  calculation,  and  by  the 
fact  that  one  firm  in  the  islands  pays  a  good  deal 
than  the  average  of  the  other  merchants.  As  regtitu 
the  price  and  quality  of  the  goods  sold  the  evidence  w 
striking  and  abundant.  The  clergymen  of  the  islan 
get  their  goods  sent  direct  from  the  mainland,  beca^f 
one  of  them  stated,  “  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  anic  es 
here ;  they  are  too  dear  for  me.  My  stipend  woul  no 
afford  to  pay  for  them.”  This  was  confirmed  by  tne 
experiments  of  the  commissioner,  Mr  Guthrie.  B® 
cured  various  samples,  and  had  them  examined  by^ 
petent  authorities.  Meal  of  such  inferior  l 

wvuld  be  unsaleable  in  the  lowest  quarters  of  Bdin  u^ 
is  sold  at  IZ.  4s.  fid.  for  twenty  shillings’  worth, 
costing  4s.  4J.  was  found  to  bo  worth  3s.;  an 
sugar,  sold  at  lOd.,  was  worth  fid.  Another  1®®*  . 

tained  by  the  poor  people  from  the  want  of  mo^  J 
that  when  they  want  anything  not  to  be  had  at  j 
at  which  they  deal,  they  are  obliged  to  get  ’i^ 
barter  them  with  their  neighbours,  of  course  wi  . 
Tea  is  a  favourite  article  for  this  purpose,  an  ^ 
pound  packets  serve  in  many  cases  as  a  sort  o  c  .  ^ 

Of  the  remedies  proposed  for  the  deplora  ^  ^ 

ward  condition  of  the  Shetlanders,  one  ,  .  ^0 

dismissed.  It  is  to  expel  the  population,  an 

islands  into  sheep  farms.  This  is  the  noulation 

of  those  who  have  oppressed  and  degraded  a  p  P 
by  vicious  laws,  bnt  it  is  not  likely  to  be  much  en 
Another  suggestion  is  to  introduce  an  iropro^ 


^  ^ 
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tore,  and  stop  the  fishing.  In  Orkney  that  plan  has  country  is  at  liberty  to  ray  whatever  ha  likes.  The 
V)een  remarkably  sucoessfal ;  the  Orcadians  were  tanght  assamptiun  is  not  quite  correct,  for,  except  in  its  attacks 
Low  to  employ  their  land  by  a  worthy  doctor  of  divinity,  upon  Goverament,  the  press  is,  in  many  respects,  much 
ft  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  is  a  more  more  restricted  hero  than  cn  the  Conliuent.  But  the 
hopeful  scheme,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  land  restrictions  bear  chiefly  upon  certain  points  of  form,  and 
tenure  of  Shetland  does  not  present  an  insuperable  bar-  are  of  a  less  unpleasant  character.  Vour  property  is  not 
riertothat  kind  of  reform.  There  are  no  leases  for  a  confiscated,  and  you  yourself  are  not  molested,  either  by 
long  term  of  years,  as  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  but  the  police,  or  by  any  one  else.  For  instance,  if  any 
the  tenants  may  be  ejected  after  forty  days’ ^  notice.  Englishman  abroad  would  attempt  to  write  something 
With  such  insecurity  of  tenure  good  farming  is  out  of  strongly  disapproving  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived, 
the  question.  We  quote  with  satisfaction  the  statement  he  would  not  only  have  the  Government  down  upon 
of  Mr  Guthrie,  that  “  the  present  insecurity  of  tenure  is  him.  but  would  most  likely  be  exposed  to  constant 
not  consistent  either  with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  duelling  with  some  patriot  or  other,  and,  per- 
land  (in  which  the  country  still  more  than  the  landlord  haps,  even  to  the  still  less  pleasant  risk  of  being 
is  concerned),  or  with  the  formation  or  maintenance  of  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  while  nothing  of  the 
a  race  of  independent  and  intelligent  citizens,”  and  his  kind  is  likely  to  happen  to  a  foreigner  who  takes 
expression  of  a  hope  that,  “  in  any  reform  of  the  land  the  fancy  to  write  on  England.  The  self-contented 
tenancy  laws  of  Scotland,  the  case  of  Shetland  will  not  Briton,  of  the  educated  classes  at  least,  seems  rather 
he  forgotten.”  Another  conclusion  is  not  less  manifest,  to  like  foreign  criticism  upon  himself.  At  all  events  he 
^that  the  prevalence  of  truck  is  due  in  no  small  degree  picks  up  carefully  almost  every  remark  made  about  him 
to  the  habit  of  dependence,  or  submission,  which  the  in  the  foreign  press,  and  seems  quite  to  delight  when  he 
faulty  relations  between  landlord  and  tenants  have  is  put  to  ridicule  on  the  foreign  stage.  These  criticisms, 
fostered.”  It  is  also  manifest  that,  although  the  land-  whether  complimentary  or  not,  are  to  him  a  kind  of 
lords  do  not,  as  a  rule,  directly  oppress  the  tenants  with  hora-d* oeuvre  which  he  smilingly  and  gently  savours 
truck,  they  are  involved  with  the  merchants  in  maintain-  between  his  heavy,  thick  mock-turtle  (very  similar  to 
ing  the  system  ;  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  obliga-  his  leading  articles),  and  his  substantial,  plain,  matter- 
tion  of  the  merchant  to  guarantee  the  rent,  it  would  not  of-fact  joint  (very  similar  to  his  special  correspondence), 
be  impossible  to  resort  to  cash  payments.  A  good  law  And  his  satisfaction  becomes,  of  course,  still  more  great 
would  at  once  make  the  tenants  independent  of  the  when  such  criticisms  come  from  men  of  some  note,  and 
landlord,  and  they  would  soon  be  able  to  work  out  their  who  are  supposed  to  know  something  about  England,  like 
redemption  from  the  merchants.  M.  Louis  Blanc  or  M.  Taine,  especially  when,  either  in 

What  renders  the  present  oppression  of  the  land  laws  gratitude  for  the  hosplfali^  they  enjoyed  here,  or 
all  the  more  grievous  is  that  the  tyrannical  powers  of  with  a  view  to  foster  Anglomania  in  their  own  country, 
the  landlords  are  a  usurpation.  "A  curious  piece  of  they  take  good  care  to  make  the  complimentary  sauce  a 
evidence  exists  in  a  letter  from  Wm.  Mouat,  Esq.,  pretty  flavoury  one. 

Advocate,  written  in  1820  to  Dr  Maoculloch,  author  of  go  much  as  regards  the  right  of  foreigners  writing 
■^The  Highlands  and  Western^  Islands  of  Scotland.’  on  England.  Now,  let  us  see  the  use  of  such  writing. 
As  Mr  Mouat  accepted  the  existing  system  without  any  Generally  speaking  people  leave  their  own  country  and 
notion  of  its  being  unfair,  he  is  all  the  better  a  witness,  go  abroad  for  one  of  four  dominant  reasons  :  for  the 
**The  shtre  of  each  landlord,**  he  says,  explaining  the  origin  of  restoration  of  their  health,  for  business  purposes,  for  the 
woid  Merk  as  a  description  of  land,  **  was  then  nataraily  said  sake  of  amusement,  or  for  the  purpose  of  studying 

<he  real  proprietor,  and  the  landlord  only  a  sort  of  lord  of  the  ^  consideration  in  our  case,  as^  they  seldom 

nunor.**  write  anything  about  the  country  they  visit  or  live  in. 

Again :  Besides,  scarcely  any  continental  man  of  weak  health 

"That  th,  «nw  were  aneientl,  «xed  by  public  authority  i,.  I 

beherc,  an  established  fact,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  islands,  where  health  may  be  linaliy  destroyed,  bot 

continued  long  after  the  transference  of  this  country  can  hardly  ever  be  restored.  Jnst  as  little  chance  is 
tSbctland)  from  Norway  to  Scotland,  when,  of  course,  it  ceased  there  of  a  foreigner  coming  over  here  for  the  mere  sake 
rents  and  long  period  for  which  both  amusement,  since  it  is  well  known  all  over  the 

»•  imureswoS  upon  our  h* bU.  o rthin*kmg upo? thi.“ubjM ‘‘ihM*  enthusiMtio  sporteman,  England 

80  late  a  period  as  to  be  distinctly  within  my  own  recollection,  Is  utterly  unable,  not  only  to  offer  amusement,  but  even 


‘lb**  the  rents  were  anciently  fixed  by  public  authority  is,  I 
believe,  an  established  fact,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
continued  long  after  the  transference  of  this  country 
'vobctland)  from  Norway  to  Scotland,  when,  of  course,  it  ceased 
to  be  law.  This  practice,  and  the  long  period  for  which  both 
rents  and  improvements  were  stationary,  had  produced  so  strong 
ai  impression  upon  our  habits  of  thinking  upon  this  subject,  that, 
1  ®  P®dod  as  to  be  distinctly  within  my  own  recollection, 


Mnaiord^  in  general,  had  no  clear  practical  confidence  in  their  that  sort  of  average  comfort  to  which  continental  people 
*  direct  rise  of  rent,  and,  under  this  are  accustomed.  There  remains  then  only  the  broad 
•»  do”  e“‘'^peu{y'*“Z  ““^gory  of  BtudiouB  travellerB  that  Ib  to  »y,  of 

thing,  without  an  under-  g®  abroad  to  learn  what  other  people  have  done  or 

wnaing  of  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  thinking  which  lie  to  are  doing  in  art,  science,  music,  or  industry.  Now,  any- 

‘Sgave  SUDerficial  ah-Awwrx...-  _ u  _ : _ J  .1  .  .1®.  _  1 _ .•  1 _ 


Aoe  naive  remark  i  j  j  i  enlarged  experience  and  an  increased  stock  ot 

tt«t  the  richtB  of  the  n***b°-^  lawyer,  infomiation,  both  of  which  he  neee  for  hU  own  benefit, 

Scotland  "of  conrefc^Tj^  "l»  “  •  ir°!-  and  if  he  writoB  anything  abont  what  he  hae  learned  or 

raay  be  tree  aa  he^lltliu  ^WtTi  ®®®“-  “  alwayB  in  a  kind  of  dUettanto  and  desoriptire 

did  n™t’,^raon»^te  *  .  ‘‘t,  aort  of  way.  In  fact,  he  could  Beldom  do  more  even  if  he 

laat  rem^DB  noCthe  L  wUhed  it.  How  could  be  ebare  with  any  one  oIbo 

*«»ant8  of  their  rinh  J  i*  dV  robbed  the  benefit  of  hie  having  become  a  better  painter  or 

1®  the  dust.  Sarelv  mV  rit.X  •  mnsician,  a  more  accomplifhed  Bcholar,  or  a  more  ekilfnl 

people  we  ®  1  nght-that  to  raise  except  b/ merely  showing  that  he  has  be- 

wS  thevTere  ^  ^  c®™  «®.  and.  of  coLef  making  people  pay  for  it  ?  Yet 

oot  hesitate  to  predict  thii.t  i?  infflT*  •  ’  there  is  one  branch  more,  which  cannot  be  yet  olassed 

^’'onnan  ten^t*^^*  ZlUoon  ,^.1  either  as  science  or  as  art,  but  for  the  study  of  which 

la  a  tbinnCether  of  tL  that  truck  m  Shet-  .  frequently,  for  the  study  of  which  they 

g  altogether  of  the  past.  Invi^bly  come  to  England,  and  which,  in  opposition 

- - - -  nearly  all  other  branches  of  knowledge,  has  real  value 

EOREiav  wtjTmTXT^  a  ®  ouly  US  fsr  as  he  can  share  it  with  his  fellow- 

BITING  ON  ENGLAND.  creatures, — spread  it  away  as  it  were.  This  branch  is 


BfcgiW 

if” 


right  and  the  use  of  a  foreigner  writing  I  govemmenta]  and  social  arrangements.^  It  is  a  positive 
B  is  based  "®Rl&nd  ?  The  right  is  plain  enough,  advantage  to  a  man  as  a  physician,  a  painter,  a  musician, 
^pou  the  assumption  that  every  man  in  this  a  manufacturer,  and  in  many  cases  even  as  a  professor,  to 


m 
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show  what  his  knowled^re can  workout,  without  showing 
all  it  consists  of.  But  if  he  is  not  a  Government 
all  by  himself,  something  in  the  shape  of  a  modern 
Cromwell,  or  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  what  is  the 
use  of  his  knowing  every  mortal  thing  about  governmen¬ 
tal  and  social  arrangements,  unless  he  makes  his  best  to 
diffuse  his  knowledge  around  him,  to  inculcate  his  con¬ 
clusions  in  every  one  else^s  head,  and  occasionally  to  get 
himself  shot  or  hanged  for  doing  so  ? 

Now,  this  country  is  considered  to  be  the  most  equit¬ 
ably  and  best  governed  in  Europe,  its  people  to  possess 
the  largest  amount  of  liberty,  its  prosperity  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  on  a  fabulous  scale,  revolution  or  civil  wars  to 
be  an  utter  impossibility  here,  &c.  &c.  Foreigners 
become,  of  course,  most  anxious  to  know  whether  you 
really  have  all  these  privileges,  and,  if  sO;  by  what 
means  do  you  manage  to  secure  them.  /  nd  so  they 
come  to  you,  and  look  at  you,  and  write  what  they  think 
of  you.  Diflferent  observers  arrive,  of  course,  at  different 
conclusions,  but  nearlv  all  of  them  have  one  or  two 
defects  in  common ;  that  of  being  superficial,  through 
♦he  authors  not  having  the  means  or  the  patience  to  stay 
here  a  sufficiently  long  time  ;  and  that  of  being  brought 
out  in  a  foreign  language,  through  the  authors  not  being 
sufficiently  familiar  with  yours.  This  last  defect  is  more  j 
serious  than  it  seems  at  first  sight.  Had  these  gentlemen 
written  in  English,  they  would  have  no  need  either  to 
flatter  the  weaknesses  of  their  own  countrymen,  for 
whom  they  w'rito  now  ;  or  to  extol,  as  they  do  now, 
certain  English  arrangements,  not  because  they  are  good, 
but  simply  because  they  are  different  from  the  bad  ones 
they  have  at  home ;  and  they  would  be  compelled, 
all  of  them,  to  pay  some  respect  to  the  truth  at  least 
as  regards  fact,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  now, 
when  they  are  sure  that  none  of  their  readers  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  well-informed  to  contradict  them.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  need  to  demonstrate  this  proposition  by  the 
writings  on  England  of  men  like  M.  Albert  Wolf,  M. 
Assolant,  or  even  M.  Esquiros  and  that  witty  anonymous 
Italian  author,  who  published  last  year  at  Naples  his 
*  Originalita  di  Londra.*  But  is  it  not  likely  that  men 
like  M.  Louis  Blanc  or  M.  Taine  would  have  written 
something  much  more  useful  than  they  did  had  they 
written  in  English  ?  M.  Taine’s  book,  notwithstanding 
all  the  popularity  it  got  through  the  Daily  News  filling 
now  and  then  an  empty  column  with  the  translation  of  a 
stray  chapter  of  it,  is  not  a  book  on  England.  It  is  simply  a 
record  of  his  visits  to,  and  his  promenades  with,  a  few 
npper-middle-class  English  friends,  and  of  his  conver¬ 
sations  at  the  Athenaeum  Club  during  a  membership  of 
one  month.  Whenever  he  goes  out  of  these  limits,  he  is 
sure  to  make  himself,  notwithstanding  his  D.C.L.  Oxon., 
perfectly  ridiculous,  either  by  abusing  the  greenness  of 
English  fields  ;  or  by  extolling  the  disinterestedness  of 
English  girls,  who,  according  to  him,  never  marry  unless 
they  feel  a  passion ;  or  by  asserting  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  eats  fresh  meat  every  day  ;  or  by  making  every 
family  possess  one  or  two  painters  in  water* colours. 
If  the  same  thing  had  been  written  in  English,  and  not 
b^  a  writer  of  such  an  acknowledged  eminence  as  M. 
laine  is,  not  a  single  line  of  it  would  probably  have 
been  accepted  in  an  English  paper.  Much  better,  but 
still  far  from  satisfactory,  is  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  voluminous 
work,  which,  after  all,  represents  merely  a  continental 
digest  of  English  Parliamentary  debates  and  English 
newspaper  articles  for  several  years.  But  of  English  life 
properly  so  speaking,  of  the  national  life  with  all  its  dark 
and  gloomy  as  well  as  its  bright  sides,  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  word.  And  the  foreigner  who  would  like  to  know 
something  about  this  life,  to  ascertain  how  far  this 
country  is  really  the  temple  of  equity,  liberty,  prosperity, 
Ac.,  Ac.,  has  still  only  one  means  of  doing  so :  it  is  to 
come  over  without  money,  without  distinguished  intro¬ 
ductions,  as  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  come  into 
the  world,  with  merely  a  firm  resolution  to  make  their 
way  through  it.  If  he  does  not  break,  he  will  learn 
something  really  worth  while  knowing,  and  might  write 
a  really  useful  book,  from  which  the  English  would  be 
able  to  learn  about  themselves  and  their  institutions 
nearly  as  much  as  strangers.  The  world  would  know 


then,  at  least,  how  far  English  arrangements  can  be 
expected  to  suit  continental  minds  and  bodies 
whether  there  is  any  use  in  transplanting  English ’insti¬ 
tutions  to  the  continent,  as  a  good  many  continental 
doctrinaires  still  desire,  and  as  all  Englishmen  am 
constantly  proposing.  K  I  were  a  rich  English  lord 
I  would  have  given  a  good  prize  for  the  best  book 
written  after  such  an  experiment,  and  would  make  the 
proposed  competition  known  to  all  the  Continental  Uni¬ 
versities.  Of  the  vast  amount  of  money  given  away  in 
prizes,  it  would  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  usefully 
given.  ^ 

It  strikes  me,  while  finishing  this  article,  that,  being 
myself  a  foreigner  writing  in  England  on  England,  I 
ought  not  to  have  spoken  on  this  subject  at  all,  lest  the 
reader  may  think  I  am  talking  of  myself.  But  I  spoke 
here  of  serious  writings,  not  of  such  like  mine.  The 
Anglicised  Turk  has  never  considered  himself  to  be 
a  writer  in  a  more  serious  sense  than  a  blackened 
Christy  Minstrel  can  consider  himself  to  be  a  singer. 

Azamat  Batuk. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Business  generally  has  been  much  more  buoyant  and 
steady,  prices  having  been  slightly  advanced  by  re¬ 
purchases  on  behalf  of  speculators  who  are  desirous  of 
closing  their  accounts,  and  realizing  the  profits  gained  by 
the  fall  in  prices  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  The  great  French  Loan  will  doubtless  keep 
the  Money  Market  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  for  some  time ; 
but,  as  the  instalments  are  to  extend  over  a  lengthened 
period,  full  time  will  be  allowed  for  preparation  to  meet 
them.  Besides,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Stock,  it  is 
assumed,  will  be  eventually  held  in  France,  the  transactions 
in  this  country  being  principally  on  account  of  speculations  * 
for  a  rise,  not  for  permanent  investments.  £493,000  on 
balance  was  taken  into  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
ended  24th  instant,  and,  as  large  sums  continue  to  arrive, 
the  rate  of  discount,  contrary  to  anticipation,  was  not 
altered  on  Thursday.  The  rate  in  the  open  market  is 
about  the  same  as  the  official  minimum^  viz.,  3|  per  cent, 
but,  as  a  good  demand  prevails,  the  best  bills  only  are 
done  at  that  rate. 

In  English  Funds,  Consols  have  risen  |  owing  to  the 
arrivals  of  gold. 

Inactivity  has  prevailed  in  the  Foreign  market,  but  the 
closing  prices  show  an  advance  on  the  week. 

Railway  Stocks  have  been  in  demand,  in  consequence  of 
the  good  traffic  returns  and  the  probability  of  a  general 
advance  in  the  rates  for  goods  traffic. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  wee 
ended  the  24th  of  July,  1872,  shows  that  the  amount  ot 
notes  in  circulation  is  26,159,'2601.,  being  a  decreaw  o 

5.9751.,  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departmenU  is 

23.137.3081.,  being  an  increase  of  473,8751.  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  return. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night . 

Consols,  921  to  92i.  .  _  ooitnSlI* 

Foreign  Securities: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  upj 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  88|  to  891 ;  ^  »  gji 
874  to  87i ;  ditto  Khedive,  794  to  80 ;  French  * 

to  98;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1|  to  1|;  1?;**  per 

GGItoOoL  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  74t  761  i  4it 

Cents.,  1872,  6  to  4;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  zef 
ditto  Scrip,  1871,  28J  to  28|;  Turkish  Five  per  Cen^,  » 

614  to  61|;  ditto  Six  per^Cents.,  1866,  ArJeutT  ^ 
1869,  614  ti  61|;  ditto,  1871,  71i  to  721;  and  Uruguay  o 

^^Enghsh*’  ^flway^l’hares  :-Brighton,  72  to  721^; 

113|  to  1141;  Great  Eastern,  484  to  L  ^  .nd  North- 

to  1184;  Great  Northern  “A,”  163  to  164;  24  to 

Western,  148^0  149;  London,  Chatham,  and  ^over, 

244;  Metropolitan,  674  ».  North-Eastern 

Midland,  144|  to  145 ;  North  British,  72f  to  784 ; 

Consols,  166  to  1664;  Sheffield,  76  to  764;  South 
1004  to  101 ;  and  ditto  “A,”  784  to  78f.  i.m-mih  116  to 

Miscellaneous  Shares: — Anglo-American  ’#0  Ilf: 

117  ;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  a 
Australian,  74  to  74  ;  China  Telegraph,  ®  India 

Atlantic  Telegraph,  204  to  21  ;  Hudsons  Bay,  i  I  Telegraph 
Babben,  8SJ  to  86i;  OMoiii.n  Bonki,  13  to  ISj,  1“'* 
Constructions,  824  to  82|. 


.«DEAD  or  alive**  at  the  QUEEN’S 

^  THEATRE. 

IXr  Tom  Taylor’s  new  play  owes  the  outline  of  its  plot 
a  novel  of  Balzac’s;  but  whether  this  has  filtered 
through  some  earlier  drama,  to  which  Mr  Taylor  is  more 
immediately  indebted,  we  cannot  say.  Probably  not ;  for, 
tH  nffh  it  is  very  French  in  its  characters,  it  hardly  has 
k^nffth  or  clearness  enough  for  a  refinement  upon  another 


LITERARY. 


THE  LAW 


DIVORCE. 


E^^posxtion  of  the  Lomu  of  Marrxago  and  Divorco* 
Browniag.  Ridgway,  and  Stephens  and  Haynes. 


By  Ernest 


Sir  H.  Maine  tells  ns  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of 
the  Canon  law  that  has  more  deeply  injured  civilisation 
than  that  which  determined  the  position  of  the  wife  in 


Sswork.  The  idea  is  one  welUdapted  for  melodrama,  ™  uei^rminea  tne  position  or  tne  wite  in 

nil  "  Dead  or  Alire  ”  was  undoubtedly  acceptable  to  the  .  .  qualifloation  must  be  made  in  this 

"^Lnce  on  its  first  production  last  Monday  ;  but  it  gives  ?ven  greater  mischief  sprang 

M!nL  of  less  art  tLn  familiarity  with  stage  appliances  marriage  was  a  sacrament.  Such 

™  thwart  of  the  author.  In  the  first  act,  on  the  eve  of  *“  ‘‘f  pre- 

Z  totlle  of  Ansterlitz,  Count  de  Maurienne,  a  brave 

^Mier  of  the  Empire,  is  ordered  ofif  on  a  diplomatic  !“  .‘J*® 

!Jmd  This  has  been  done  unknown  to  him  at  the  ”5°  .tk®  P>m®  of  reason,  so  in  t  he 


u,  uuwcvci,  -  -  -  j  .  '  .  f  I.*  solves  ttie  victims  of  a  system  that  sacrificed  their  stronsrest 

Count  by  his  assistance,  and  m  ignorance  of  his  *  i  uucu  oMuugeou 

t^heroui  dlsigns,  obtains  a  reversal  of  the  order,  and  Z'n  “  i,  ®  ^  -i  ?°; 

^ rZht  and  fall  on  the  field  of  battle.  All  this,  Z “^,.”’**'“‘8'* 

Kg  in  1805,  is  a  prelude  to  the  events  of  the  second  .‘ilt  ‘  imagination  in  inventing  sense- 

rSw  acts,  hippenhig  in  1823.  In  the  interval,  the  "P°“.  Tke  exercise 

S^oaUas  been  givTup  L  dead,  the  Countess  has  marfed  •“?  T 

J  b,  hi,  „4  h„  S^2‘’.b.‘rtUrT,j'L.*s  .sr^r* 


into  a  vile  traffic,  that  required  an  atonement  and  purifi- 


vasv  .a  ™a_.aa«.  oxqaisito  Tevonge  for  their  own  exclusion  from  it.  If  the 

h«  mother,  and  containing  a  portrait  and  other  reli^  of  who  lost  it.  tail  could  not  persuade  the  other  foxes  to 
hwfather  In  he  notary  .office  she  meet,  a  broken-down  ^  with  theirs,  it  would  have  enjoyed  a  more  perfect 
e  d  man,  who  clainm  her  as  hi.  chUd;  and  enlists  her  pity,  J^tufaction  in  being  able*  to  load  their  tail,  with  a 

If  nothing  more,  by  his  vehement  of  affection.  The  ^heavy  weight  that  they  must  drag  after  them  while  they 
eutrance  of  a  mad-doctor  suddenly  checks  ms  show  of  love ;  1:-^/  o  j  o  j 


for  this  doctor  has  had  the  old  man  under  his  care  at 


lur  nan  x«.u  urn  xu»i*  uuucr  xixo  European  States,  and  in  France,  before 

Clmmnton,  and  know,  that  through  nearly  the  vrhole  of  ^  y  ^  y 

j^toen  y^r.  he  has  been  an  inmate  of  mad-houses  Bourbons,  a  foundation  for  a  rational  system  was  made  in 
W  of  hi.  claim  to  be  recognis^  as  the  dead  Count  the  Code  Napoleon.  The  principle  of  the  indissolubility 
d.  Ifannenne.  Of  course  kis  cjaina  is  a  good  one.  y  marriage  was  abandon^,  and  inevitably.  It  was  a 
n.  Msrqui.  de  Laval  knows  this,  but  he  has  strong  ,  moment’s  examination, 

r^a. for  keeping  ri  secret;  he  steaU  some  documenta  ^^,4  y 

vjj  . ' ,  ^8  ,  P™  j  /  **rpu-n.®'*  41,®  7®®”*'-?  »ffl»nced  lovers  necessarily  do,  should  be  tied  up  in  a  sack 

iTf/ri?  ^  ^  mad-kouse.  Thither,  thinking  it  but  by  death,  was  so  in- 

wliil.  .n.;*®!!.  1  “monr  im  in  is  e  °®mn  or  a  little  Buman  a  suggestion  that  no  legislator,  who  was  disposed 
While,  and  thus  to  entice  him  away  without  need  of  i  Af  1.;®  *s..,K;sar.f» 

violence,  Melanie  conducts  him,  and  the  Count  only  finds  ?♦  i  *  *4. 

kK.k  1.- •  •  a  !  vuo  v/vuu«  vuiy  uuuo  ^  momont  tolerate  it.  For  a  long  time  in  this 

Kk“ -If  S  i*“  .®8“®“8ment  when  Melanie  has  gone  ,  characteristic  compromise  was  effected.  The 

i  w  7“’  ’‘8’"8T8r,  especially  almut  the  case  of  yaissolubility  of  marriage  was  kept  up  as  a  legal  doctrine," 

S  l,.^t  T  1*7"  7  .u®'  “8*"- ®°”'  but  veiy  rich  people  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  a  private 

^*‘’’*.1“,.“'^“'^  her  father,  and  before  many  of  Parliiment  were  permitted,  in  certain  cases,  a 

it.  ;■  A  I®Li^*?^  !.*  8f®*"  *“  *b«  mad-honse,  where  divorce.  This  excellent  arrangement,  whereby  divorce  was 

ttalu!  T°"®t  *’?  ^ocamenUry  evidence  placing  p^served,  like  our  museums  on  Sundays,  as  a  luxury  for 
^  Jmmediately  pves  jbe  rich,  while  the  morals  of  the  poorer  classes  were  kept 

Fr®'  ®j  i“®4  “°'’88Ty>  by  ^trothmg  uncontaminated  by  the  laxity  of  ParlUment,  maintained 

iftZL  ™  4  “"*-588*8^  and  everything  ends  happily  t„l  E„gib,b  institutioos  untU  the  year 

os  conventional  manner.  1857,  when  Lord  Westbury,  then  Attorney-General,  passed 

The  play  is  spun  out  and  confused  ;  but  it  affords  an  the  Act  establishing  the  Divorce  Court, 
opportunity  for  good  acting,  if  the  actors  were  good  enough.  That  the  indissolubility  of  marriages  never  was,  and 
^  the  relations  between  the  Count  and  his  daughter  and  never  could  be,  carried  out  as  a  principle,  is  manifest  from 
0  her  persons  of  the  story,  who  suppose  him  to  be  mad  the  universal  permission  of  divorces  a  mensa  et  thoro^ 

•n  only  see  evidence  of  his  madness  in  his  outbursts  of  called  now  judicial  separations,  which,  to  all  intents  and 
•  echon.  The  two  principal  parts  are  taken  by  Mr  and  purposes,  dissolve  the  marriage,  but  impose  on  the  persons  so 
Baodmann,  who,  after  a  tour  “  round  the  world,”  separated  an  arbitrary  prohibition  against  their  re-entering 
^e  back  to  London  three  weeks  ago  to  play  in  their  old  the  married  state.  When,  however,  we  reject  the  notion 
^^wality  of  “  Narcisse.”  Mr  Bandmann,  as  a  melo-  of  indissoluble  marriages,  and  proceed  to  examine  on  what 


Hot  bl  is  certainly  above  the  average.  He  does  I  conditions,  and  in  what  ways,  divorces  should  be  allowed, 

and  much  as  the  young  Count  in  the  first  act,  I  wo  are  on  ground  where  there  is  room  for  difference  of 

pa  ne  18  sometimAa  v%a«kA»:.. xi _ u  n... _ 1 iU...  i  Iv/NWAwAf  mnaf  Ka  anAniAllv  bnrnA  in 


Biffn^fd^  always  in  good  taste.  Mr  George  the  position  of  women.  Suppose  a  community  with  dif- 

Part  ^refully  and  temperately  in  the  thankless  ferent  customs  from  ours,  one  where  the  offspring  of  a 

®  the  villain,  De  Laval,  and  Mr  W.  H.  Vernon  marriage  was  never  allowed  to  exceed  two  or  three,  and 


^^garity. 


might  be  given,  and,  except  during  the  few  years  in  which 
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the  children  were  in  helpless  infancy,  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  separation.  Undoubtedly, 
where  the  conditions  of  society  are  reversed,  where  women, 
as  a  rule,  are  utterly  helpless  and  scarcely  capable  of 
earning  the  most  wretched  subsistence  except  in  marriage, 
and  where  the  multiplication  of  the  species  generally  pro¬ 
ceeds  until  stopped  by  sheer  physical  exhaustion,  it  is  clear 
that  fickleness  might  produce  much  inconvenience. 

The  first  question  is  whether  marriages  should  be  dis¬ 
soluble  only  by  the  State,  or  whether  the  parties  might  be 
at  liberty  to  separate  when  they  pleased.  Among  the  Jews, 
it  would  seem,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  that  the 
husband  had  a  plenary  power  of  divorce.  In  India,  that 
seems  to  be  the  rule  at  the  present  day ;  but  the  most 
interesting  and  important  example  is  in  Boman  law. 
During  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  wives  were  in  general  subjected  to  the  almost 
absolute  power  of  their  husbands.  This  being  the  case, 
the  husband  could  divorce  the  wife,  but  the  wife  could 
not  divorce  the  husband 
not  believe  it,  that  for  500  years  no  example  of 
is 

Roman  knight 


physical  kind,  he  was  safe.  This  law  is  disgusting  enough 
but  it  is  worthy  of  the  theory  of  marriage  that  has  recom¬ 
mended  itself  to  the  hereditary  chamber.  Their  lordships’ 
idea  seems  to  be  that  in  marriage  the  husband  bnjs  the 
wife,  and  that,  therefore,  any  interference  with  his  property 
by  another  man  is  a  crime  of  such  heinousness,  that  the 
wife  may  bo  divorced,  and  the  intruder  punished  with  costs 
and  damages.  The  wife,  on  her  part,  has  only  bargained  for 
a  subsistence,  and  so  long  as  the  husband  supplies  her  with 
food  and  clothes,  and  restrains  his  feet  and  fists,  she  has  no 
right  to  make  a  fuss  about  his  little  peccadilloes  with  other 
women.  We  doubt  whether  their  lordships’  idea  of 
marriage  in  England  is  a  correct  one,  and  we  therefore 
question  the  permanence  of  the  law  that  they  have 
meanwhile  succeeded  in  inflicting  upon  us. 

When  the  law  of  divorce  comes  up  for  amendment,  as  it 
must  some  day  before  long,  it  is  probable  that  no  resting 
place  will  be  found  short  of  the  rules  of  the  Code  Napo¬ 
leon.  The  principle  of  the  Roman  law — that  marriages 
might  be  dissolved  without  objection  by  the  consent  of  both 
parties — is  the  only  one  that  is  not  purely  arbitrary.  The 
only  persons  who  can  judge  whether  it  is  worth  liring 
together  are  the  parties  themselves.  No  one  has  any 
more  right  to  decide  it  for  them  than  to  fix  the  colour  or 
shape  of  their  coats.  When  there  are  no  children,  or  the 
children  are  provided  for,  or  are  grown  up,  no  conceivable 
objection  can  be  suggested ;  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  refuse  to  grant  a  divorce  unless  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  any  young  and  helpless  children. 
Doubtless  this  would  prove  practically  a  great  barrier 
divorce,  and  it  might  seem  as  if  it  were  giving  an  unfair 
privilege  to  wealth.  But  really  it  would  not  do  so.  Our 
law  gives  a  most  unfair  privilege  to  wealth,  for  the  tax 
upon  legal  proceedings  is  so  heavy  that  a  divorce  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  four-fifths  of  the  population.  This  is  very 
unjust,  because  the  law  professes  to  consider  adultery  as  a 
conclusive  reason  for  divorce.  But  to  make  a  smtable  pro¬ 
vision  for  children  the  pre-requisite  of  divorce  is  manifestly 
just,  and  if  a  man  is  so  poor  that,  after  doing  so,  he  is* 
without  the  means  of  contracting  a  second  marriage,  he  is 
in  no  worse  position  than  many  who  have  been  unable  to 
afford  even  a  first  experiment  in  matrimony.  But,  beyond 
securing  the  interests  of  young  children,  the  State,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  steps  out  of  its  proper  sphere  in  refusing  to  dissolve 
marriage ;  it  is  making  itself  the  oppressive  instroment  o 
the  endless  whims  and  sentimentalities  that  infest  e 
juridical  treatment  of  marriage.  Nor  should  it^  forgotten 
that  our  marriage  system  is  not  so  popular  as  its  enthvtfi- 
astic  admirers  must  desire.  Many,  doubtless,  who  en  er 
not  into  the  fold  are  kept  outside  by  the  enormous  expense 
of  an  arrangement  that  keeps  the  wife  useless,  excep 
making  incumbrances ;  but  that  does  not  account  for  s 
the  bachelors.  We  think  sufficient  weight  is  not 
to  the  legal  inconveniences  of  the  married  state.  1“ 
first  blush  of  youth  men  are  caught  wholesale,  an  ros  ^ 
precipitately  into  what  they  conceive  as  an  endless  elysiuni » 
but  those  who  have  escaped  safely  the  first  danger  are  sp 
to  think  once,  and  twice,  and  thrice,  before  ^ 

heads  into  a  noose  that  they  cannot  untie.^  If  . 

half-a-dozen  lifetimes  to  throw  away  in  matrimonia 
ments  they  might  not  be  deterred  from 
whence  there  is  no  escape  but  through  the  portal  o  ® 
or  the  caudine  forks  of  Lord  Penzance  ;  but  as,  un  o 

nately,  men  have  but  a  single  life,  they  are  often  s  y 

_ _ nnftertain  scales  oi 


It  is  said,  although  we  need 
a  divorce 

to  be  found,  and  that  the  first  instance  was  when  a 
was  ordered  by  the  Censor  to  put  away  his 
wife  for  barrenness.  ~  . 

Empire,  the  despotism  of  the  husbands  was  almost  extinct, 
and  the  Roman  law  of  marriage  was  fixed  on  a  basis  ex¬ 
tremely  instructive  to  consider.  Marriage  was  treated  as  a  sort 
of  partnership  between  husband  and  wife,  from  which  either 
party  might  withdraw,  when  he  or  she  thought  fit.  The 
children  became  the  property  of  the  father,  and  remained 
his,  whatever  the  fate  of  the  marriage.  This  anomaly, 
the  result  of  historical  accident,  contributed  to  the  extreme 
freedom  of  divorce.  Then  a  species  of  legislation  was 
inauguratei,  the  object  of  which  was  to  protect  both 
parties  against  hasty  and  unreasonable  repudiation,  but„ 
except  during  one  brief  spasm  of  intolerance  no  restraint 
was  placed  upon  divorces  in  which  both  parties  concurred. 
This  was  the  character  of  the  law  during  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  Empire.  So  long  as  the  Roman  Empire  sustained 
itself  against  the  barbarians,  the  jurists  were  mightier  than 
the  priests.  There  was  no  restraint  upon  divorce  by 
mutual  consent  ;  but  if  one  of  the  parties  withdrew 
without  reason  against  the  wishes  of  the  other,  he  or  she 
forfeited  certain  pecuniary  benefits.  The  act  of  divorce 
was,  like  marriage,  private,  and  the  State  did  not  interfere. 

In  Christendom,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  State 
will  ever  renounce  the  control  it  has  assumed  over 
marriages.  It  has  a  two-fold  interest  in  the  marriage 
connection.  The  succession  to  property  is  determined  by 
legitimate  birth,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  State  to  provide 
means  for  the  easy  determination  of  the  fact  upon  which 
the  succession  of  property  depends.  Interest  Iteipuhlicce 
ut  sit  finis  litium.  Another  object  of  even  greater  import¬ 
ance  is  to  be  able  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  the  nurture  and 
education  of  children  upon  those  who  have  brought  them 
into  the  world.  Those  considerations  justify  the  State  in 
making  marriage  a  public  act,  and  in  refusing  to  recognise 
any  unions  contracted  in  disregard  of  the  law.  The  State 
ought  also  in  the  dissolution  of  marriages  to  require  that 
divorce  should  not  be  made  a  means  of  evading  those  obli¬ 
gations  that  parents  owe  to  their  children.  Doubtless  we 
can  imagine  conditions  of  social  life  in  which  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  State  would  bo  unnecessary  ;  if,  for  example, 
the  sense  of  paternal  and  maternal  duty  was  so  strong 
that  laws  were  not  needed  for  the  protection  of  children, 
or  if  intestate  succession  were  abolished,  and  all  property 
not  bequeathed  by  will  were  forfeited  to  the  State.  But 
looking,  not  to  imaginary  states  of  society,  but  to  those 
conditions  in  our  social  life  that  seem  likely  to  endure  for  a 
long  time,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  as  against 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Roman  law,  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  State  over  the  formation  and  dissolution  of 
marriages. 

Upon  what  grounds  should  the  State  refuse  to  dissolve 
marriages  jf  This  is  the  vexed  question.  No  two  systems 
of  law  give  the  same  answer:  even  in  two  oontmuous 


But  by  the  second  century  of  the 


B.''-  v^y/. 


y- 
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miidd  himself  by  reason,  would  tempt  the  fearful  odds  of  of  late  she  had  seen  him  take  that  attitude  when  she  was  reading; 
^  •  Jiflfloluble  enffacement  with  a  person  of  whom,  from  ‘f  be  found  it  easier  than  any  other ;  and  that  ho 

fu  Vpcessitv  of  the  case,  he  knows  almost  nothing  that  it  c*?®®  ®P®»b,.as  well  as  listen  with  his  face  down  in 

the  necessity  o  1 1  i,*  ®  that  way.  She  went  into  the  summer-house  and  said,  **laixk 

is  important  he  should  know.  .  ^  come,  Edward ;  I  am  ready.” 

have  only  to  say  of  Mr  Browning  s  book  that  it  is  a  He  took  no  notice,  and  she  thought  that  he  must  be  fast  asleep^ 
fair  and  well- written  account  of  the  rules  and  practice  shoulder,  and  repeated,  “I  am  ready  I 

Divorce  Coart.  la  several  iastances  we  have  ob-  i ‘i'll'**'*,*  confased  fear  she- 


yery  rair  . r -  ,  .  7 - ,  - - 

of  the  Divorce  Court.  In  several  instances  we  have  ob¬ 
served  that  he  fails  to  quote  important  cases ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  bis  book  is  very  creditable,  and  useful  for  the  general 
pablic  as  well  as  the  professional  lawyer. 

MIDDLEMABCH.— BOOK  V. 

Hiddlemarch.  By  George  Eliot.  Book  V.— The  Dead  Hand. 

Blackwood. 

If  the  main  currents  of  the  plot  of  '  Middlemarch  * 
moved  slowly  in  the  last  book,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
new  instalment  they  run  apace  and  concentrate  very 
rapidly.  Dorothea  Oasaubon,  being  uneasy  about  her 
husband’s  consultation  of  Mr  Lydgate,  goes  to  see  the 
doctor  for  herself,  and,  not  finding  him  at  home,  has  her 


leaned  down  to  him,  took  off  his  velvet  cap,  and  leaned  her  cheek, 
close  to  his  head,  crying  in  a  distressed  tone, 

”  Wake,  dear,  wake !  Listen  to  me.  I  am  come  to  answer,*^ 
But  Dorothea  never  gave  her  answer. 

Later  in  the  day,  Lydgate  was  seated  by  her  bedside,  and 
she  was  talking  deliriously,  thinking  aloud,  and  recalling  what 
had  gone  through  her  mind  the  night  before.  She  knew  him, 
and  called  him  by  his  name,  but  appeared  to  think  it  right 
that  she  should  explain  everything  to  him ;  and  again,  and  again, 
begged  him  to  explain  everything  to  her  husband. 

”  Tell  him  I  shall  go  to  him  soon:  1  am  ready  to  promise.. 
Only,  thinking  about  it  was  so  dreadful — it  has  made  me  ill. 
Not  very  ill.  I  shall  soon  be  better.  Go  and  tell  him.” 

But  the  silence  in  her  husband*!  ear  was  never  more  to  her 
broken. 


husband’s  consultation  of  Mr  Lydgate,  goes  to  see  the  Dorothea  recovers  from  her  delirium  to  find  that  she  is  » 
doctor  for  herself,  and,  not  finding  him  at  home,  has  her  widow,  and,  when  her  friends  can  keep  it  from  her  no 
first  interview  with  Rosamond  Lydgate.  In  the  drawing-  longer,  to  learn  that  her  husband  has  added  a  codidl  to 
room  she  also  sees  Will  Ladislaw,  who,  at  the  moment  of  l^l®  will,  depriving  her  of  his  property  if  she  should  marrj ' 
her  arrival,  has  been  singing  “  Lungi  dal  caro  bene  ”  to  Ladislaw.  It  is  her  sister  Celia,  married,  it  will  be  remeni* 
Bosamond’s  accompaniment.  On  her  departure,  she  has  bered,  to  Sir  James  Ohettam,  and  now  a  mother,  who  tells - 
lomething  to  think  of.  **  She  found  herself  thinking  with  of  the  cruel  arrangement  of  the  selfish  clergyman, 
some  wonder  that  Will  Ladislaw  was  passing  his  time  whom  she  had  taken  for  a  saint  before  her  marriage  : 
with  Mrs  Lydgate  in  her  husband  s  absence.  And  then*  Dorothea  by  this  time  had  turned  cold  again,  and  now 
she  could  not  help  remembering  thal  he  had  passed  some  threw  herself  back  helplessly  in  her  chair.  She  might 

time  with  her  under  like  circumstances,  so  why  should  compared  her  ex^rience  at  that  moment  to  the  vague, 

.  .  ..Cl.  T>  4.  iw.'ii  alarmed  consciousness  that  her  life  was  taking  on  anew  form, 

there  be  any  unfitness  in  the  fact?  But  Will  was  undergoing  a  metamorphosis  in  which  memory 

Mr  Gasaubon  s  relative,  and  one  towards  whom  she  was  would  not  adjust  itself  to  the  stirring  oi  new  organs.  Everything 
bound  to  show  kindness.  Still  there  had  been  signs  which  was  changing  its  aspect:  her  husband’s  conduct,  her  own  duteous 

ibe  oojht  to  have  uoderstood  as  implying  that  Mr  feeling  wwards  him,  every  straggle  between  them-and  yet  more, 
n  1.  «  A  1*1,,.  i.:-  ..  j  •  V  her  whole  relation  to  Will  Ladislaw.  Her  world  was  m  a  state 

Casau^n  did  ^t  like  his  cousin  s  dunng  his  qJ  convulsiye  change ;  the  only  thing  she  could  say  distinctly  to 

OWD  absence.  *  Perhaps  I  have  been  mistaken  in  many  herself  was,  that  she  must  wait  and  think  anew.  One  change 
things,’  said  poor  Dorothea  to  herself,  while  the  tears  came  terrified  her  as  if  it  had  been  a  sin ;  it  was  a  violent  shock  of 
rolling.”  She  is  not  really  troabled  aboat  Will,  and  she  '>■<><“  her  departed  husband,  who  had  had  hidden 

ha.  no  need  to  be.  He  is  only  a  good-hearted  fellow,  who 

.  worships  Dorothea  with  a  loyal  reverence,  but  who,  being  tremulous  ;  it  was  a  sudden  strange  yearning  of  heart  towards 

forbidden  the  house  by  Mr  Oasaubon,  makes  himself  Will  Ladislaw.  It  had  never  before  entered  her  mind  that  he 
at  home  at  Mr  Lydgate’s,  with  Mr  Lydgate’s  full  circumstances,  be  her  lover :  conceive  the  effect 

ivtnantti  1.  1 _ 1.  u  j  j  u  ®f  ^bc  suddcn  revelation  that  another  had  thought  of  him  in  that 

WDsent.  Rosamond  18  trusted  by  her  busband  and  she  jight-that  perhaps  he  himself  had  been  conscious  of  such  a 

^s  not  wrong  the  trust  while  enjoying  Wills  society,  possibility, — and  this  with  the  hurrying,  crowding  vision  of 
Kor  is  Will’s  hearty  devotion  to  Dorothea  any  wrong  to  her  unfitting  conditions,  and  questions  not  soon  to  be  solved.* 
or  to  Mr  Oasaubon.  Mr  Oasaubon,  however,  so  regards  it,  That  extract  shows  clearly  the  process  of  change  ii> 
sod  when  Will  shows  himself  one  Sunday  morning  in  Dorothea’s  temper ;  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  Ladislaw 
^wick  Church,  Dorothea’s  pleasure  at  seeing  him  is  marred  or  Lydgate  is  to  have  most  to  do  with  her  future  life.  Bach 
by  regret  and  something  like  anger  at  her  husband’s  reader  must  draw  his  own  conclusion  from  this  half-volume,. 

catting  ”  of  him,  and  the  husband  himself  is  so  perturbed  and  from  the  announcement  that  the  next  book  is  to  be 

mereby,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  tries  to  exact  entitled,  **The  Widow  and  the  Wife.” 

from  l^rothea  a  promise  that,  in  the  event  of  hU  death,  LadiaUw  plays  an  important  part  in  this  section  of 

sue  wm  avoid  doing  what  he  shonid  deprecate,  and  apply  Qeorge  EUot’s  novel,  but  it  is  chiefly  as  Mr  Brooke’s- 
omII  desire.”  Dorothea  thinks  assUtant  in  his  candidature  for  Middlemarch,  and  when  Mr 

omy  mat  ho  r^mres  her  life  devotion  to  hU  literary  pro-  Brooke  resigns,  and,  anxious  to  get  Ladislaw  oot  of 

Im claimed  Dorothea’s  way,  takes  from  him  the  editorship  of  the 

ilTf  n  V  ‘  “oining  she  will  decide.  Next  morning  pioneer  as  a  hanger-on  in  Middlemarch.  For  LadUlaw 
«  loiiows  her  husband  into  the  garden,  ready  to  make  nothing  of  his  cousin’s  wUl,  and,  though  he  has  no- 

r  sacnfice  of  self  to  his  selfishness.  thought  of  aspiring  to  Dorothea’s  hand,  he  cannot  bring 

snioB  *®  ^sothea  was  ont  on  the  gravel  walks,  she  lingered  himself  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  presence  of  a 
dooe?nMhek?J®fk®‘“I“?*  '•esitating,  a.  she  hod  queen  whom  he  worships  with  all  the  devotion  that  is  iis 

her  eiort  «  felZ.hip  sSd'brn'nwelcor^^^  /nd  the  half-volume  ends  with  a  mysterious  step- 

bind  8°lng  to  the  spot  where  she  foresaw  that  she  must  towards  clearing  up  the  mystery  of  Ladislaw  s  paternity^ 

®  fellowship  from  which  she  shrank.  Neither  and  giving  fresh  reason  for  his  remaining  in  the  Middle- 
kasbsnd-.  *°  ‘‘’‘‘T”'''/  >’«[  march  neighbourhood. 

.1  -oiening-f  of  in  the  writing  of  ’Mid- 

•ool  th  *  fettered ;  she  could  not  smite  the  stricken  dlemarch,  and  no  lack  of  skill  in  George  Eliot  8  method  of* 

entreated  hers.  If  that  were  weakness,  Dorothea  was  binding  up  the  stories  of  her  various  characters.  Bhe  has 

lonjrer  Whi«  passing,  and  she  must  not  delay  seldom  written  anything  better  in  its  way  than  the  love- 

her  hn’.k  "“e  entered  the  Yew-Tree  Walk  she  could  not  see  v.  *  'PovaKfrsfbor  and  Marv  Garth  And 

toeis?!-"!*  »''*  had  bends,  and  she  went,  expecting  PMSfge  between  Mr  Parebrother  and  Mary  Uarth.  Ana 

»»arm  *  f*”  ®*  w«PPed  in  a  blue  cloak,  which,  with  the  book  is  as  nch  as  ever  in  delicate  humour  and  caustic 

Cerden  bis  outer  garment  on  chill  days  for  the  wit.  But  if  we  say  much  more  in  praise  of  her  it  is  pos- 

resting  in  the  gitJe  that  George  Eliot,  though  she  cannot  identify  herself 
in  this  Jespect  with  Will  . 

?*■  ^ere  restinar  on  the  table,  and  his  brow  was  far  as  her  critics  are  concerned,  of  her  own  sjrmpathetic 


Jt  •***•«  aaa  WLSV  AUlVtUlO  |;UO  Ul^Ub  UV  U  ICO  l/W  C.AaCb 

from  Dorothea  a  promise  that,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
■be  will  “  avoid  doing  what  he  should  deprecate,  and  apply 
henelf  to  do  what  he  should  desire.”  Dorothea  thinks 
only  that  he  requires  her  life  devotion  to  his  literary  pro- 


■Dother  sacrifice  of  self  to  his  selfishness. 

si^n  ***  Dorothea  was  out  on  the  gravel  walks,  she  lingered 
Hnna  *  nearer  clumps  of  trees,  hesitating,  as  she  had 
l^fore,  though  from  a  different  cause.  Then  she  had 
ihe j  j  fellowship  should  be  unwelcome;  now 

binH  8°*ng  to  the  spot  where  she  foresaw  that  she  must 
®  fellowship  from  which  she  shrank.  Neither 
boabsnJ*'®®  ''world’s  opinion  compelled  her  to  this — only  her 
Botthft***  compassion,  only  the  ideal,  and 

•itiutio  tnarriage.  She  saw  clearly  enough  the  whole 

tool  ®®®  fettered ;  she  could  not  smite  the  stricken 

*  entreated  hers.  If  that  were  weakness,  Dorothea  was 
louffftF  wV°®  l*®lLhour  was  passing,  and  she  must  not  delay 
bw  hn«b  *1*®  entered  the  Yew-Tree  Walk  she  could  not  see 
toestrht*  ki  ,  ,*.^be  walk  had  bends,  and  she  went,  expecting 
■warni  figure  wrapped  in  a  blue  cloak,  which,  with 

Esrden  j/®*®*P»  his  outer  garment  on  chill  days  for  the 
*Qinmi>V  hi  recurred  to  her  that  he  might  be  resting  in  the 
*^e  SQirie  ®  h*®’  which  the  path  diverged  a  little.  Turning 

tabl*.  ii’  ***®  ®®“1^  ■ce  him  seated  on  the  bench,  close  to  a  stone 
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ration  for  the  right  thing,  OTon  a  chance  bray  of  applause 
falling  exactly  in  time  is  rather  fortifying. 

BASTIAT’S  ESSAYS. 

Easays  on  PoUtioal  Economy.  By  the  Ute  Frederic  BastUt, 
Member  of  the  loetitnte  of  France.  People’s  Edition.  Prorost 
and  Co. 

This  cheap  little  volume  contains  translations^  of  five 
trenchant  and  witty  articles  and  pamphlets  reprinted  in 
Bastiat’s  Sophismes  Economiques.  Their  republication  in 
English  is  particularly  opportune  at  the  present  time.  The 
almost  incessant  conflicts  between  workmen  and  capitalists, 
the  existence  in  our  midst  of  more  than  a  million  of 
paupers  and  a  still  larger  number  who  live  constantly  on 
the  brink  of  poverty,  the  failure  of  free-trade  to  bring  that 
relief  which  some  of  its  more  imprudent  advocates 
promised  in  its  behalf,  the  socialistic  intrigues  of  a  section 
of  the  Tory  party, — all  these  things  have  done  much  to  ac¬ 
climatise  on  this  side  of  the  channel  the  doctrines  against 
which  Bastiat  warred  with  untiring  zeal.  To  whatever 
causes  it  may  be  attributed,  the  fact  is  undeniable.  The 
ideas  of  St  Simon,  and  still  more  those  of  Proudhon,  find 
more  favour  with  the  labouring  classes  than  is  at  all 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  sound  economic  progress.  It 
is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  further  spread  of  these  wild 
notions  is  one  of  the  probabilities  of  the  immediate  future  ; 
and  that  the  energies  of  those  who  would  otherwise  lead 
the  assault  on  hereditary,  ecclesiastical,  and  sexual  privilege, 
who  would  make  our  Government  more  completely  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  would  annul  the  divorce  between  the  people  and 
the  land,  will  be  absorbed  in  defending  the  heritage  which 
preceding  reformers  have  won  for  the  people  from  the 
assaults  of  continental  quackeries.  In  no  country  of 
Europe  is  there  so  great  a  danger  of  the  worst  form  of 
socialism  being  adopted  as  in  England.  Our  poor  law  has 
for  centuries  been  inculcating  the  **  right  to  live  and,  at 
all  events  since  the  close  of  the  last  century,  there  has  been 
a  constant  tendency  to  stretch  this  into  the  right  to  live 
in  comfort.  The  existence  of  a  vast  mass  of  poor  per¬ 
meated  with  these  ideas,  and  whose  political  economy  is 
that  of  the  stomach  and  not  the  brain^of  hunger  and  not 
of  thought — is  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  the  more 
far-sighted  of  our  political  thinkers.  But  that  which 
makes  this  danger  greater  and  more  pressing  is  the  des¬ 
perate  scheming  of  a  baffled  oligarchy,  which  finds  its 
bulwarks  falling  one  by  one  before  the  Liberal  advance, 
and  which  is  no  less  disposed  than  in  the  time  of  Catiline  to 
intrigue  with  the  reckless  and  unprincipled  class  that 
has  hitherto  formed  the  residuum  of  all  societies.  Lord 
Cairns’s  celebrated  discovery  of  a  stratum  of  Conservative 
Working  Men  ”  below  the  seven-pound  householders  is, 
in  the  light  of  Tory  manifestoes,  not  difflcult  to  understand. 

The  first  essay  in  the  volume  before  us,  entitled  **  Capital 
and  Interest,”  at  once  reveals  Bastiat’s  strength  and  his 
weakness.  It  is  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  Proud¬ 
hon  and  his  school,  that  the  State  could  and  ought  to 
abolish  interest  by  furnishing  loans  gratuitously ;  and  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  correspondence  carried  on 
between  Proudhon  and  Bastiat  in  the  Voxx  du  Peuple, 
and  afterwards  republished  in  the  Sophismes  Economiques. 
In  so  far  as  this  essay  is  an  exposition  of  previously  held 
doctrine,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  its 
defence  of  interest.  Bastiat  is  easily  able  to  show  that,  if 
the  fundamental  principle  of  property  be  allowed — if  it  be 
conceded  that  every  person  has  a  right  to  that  which  he 
produces — the  right  to  exact  interest  for  the  loan  of  capi- 
tiil  cannot  very  well  be  denied.  The  use  of  a  product  is 
the  real  interest  which  the  producer  receives.  It  does  not 
depend  upon  exchange.  He  who  builds  a  house  and  lives 
in  it  himself  receives  interest  as  truly  as  he  who  builds  a 
house  and  lets  it.  To  allow  the  one  and  disallow  the 
other  would  be  to  interfere  not  with  the  legitimacy  of 
interest,  but  with  the  right  of  sale.  Bastiat  illustrates  this 
position  by  several  anecdotes,  one  of  which  we  subjoin : 

Mondor  had  a  house.  In  building  it,  he  had  extorted  nothing 
from  anvone  whatever.  He  owed  it  to  his  own  personal  labour, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  labour  justly  rewarded.  His  first 
care  was  to  make  a  bargain  with  an  architect,  in  virtue  of  which, 
by  means  of  a  hundred  crowns  a  year,  the  latter  engaged  to 


keep  the  house  in  constant  good  repair.  Mondor  wa«  j 
congratulating  himself  on  the  happy  days  which  j  ^ 

.pend  in  thi.  retreat,  declared  .aereS  b»  Lr  CoMtit  *^^ 
Valerius  wished  to  make  it  his  residence.  «  How  can 
of  inch  a  thing?”  .aid  Mondor;  "it  i.  I  who  hare  bS  i^“S 
has  cost  me  ten  years  of  painful  labour,  and  now  you  wonM  ‘ 
it !  ”  They  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  judges.  ^  Thev 
profound  economists,— there  were  none  such  in  the  countrv  R  » 
they  found  some  just  and  sensible  men  ;  it  all  comes  to  the 
thing:  political  economy,  justice,  good  sense,  are  all  the 
thing.  Now  here  is  the  decision  made  by  the  iudsM.  ir 
Valerius  wishes  to  occupy  Mondor’s  house  for  a  year  he  b 
to  submit  to  three  conditions.  The  first  is,  to  quit  at  the  end  f 
the  year,  and  to  restore  the  house  in  good  repair,  savin/the 
inevitable  decay  resulting  from  mere  duration.  The  second 
refund  to  Mondor  the  800  francs,  which  the  latter  pays  annusllJ 
to  the  architect  to  repair  the  injuries  of  time;  for  these  iniurii 
taking  place  whilst  the  house  is  in  the  service  of  Valerius  it  b 
perfectly  just  that  he  should  bear  the  consequences.  The  third 
that  he  should  render  to  Mondor  a  service  equivalent  to  that 
which  he  receives.  As  to  this  equivalence  of  services  it  must  be 
freely  discussed  between  Mondor  and  Valerius.  *  ^ 

Bastiat  was,  however,  not  content  with  resting  his  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  provided  for  him  by  his  predecessors. 
Like  some  would-be  great  economists  of  our  own  day,  ha 
aspired  to  bo  original ;  and,  being  unable  to  raise  or  extend 
the  fabric  of  political  economy,  he  pulled  part  of  it  down 
and  rebuilt  it  with  materials  dug  from  the  depths  of  his 
own  consciousness.  Whatever  advantage  was  gained  by 
Proudhon  in  his  controversy  with  Bastiat  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  solely  to  this  fact. 

The  peculiarity  of  Bastiat’s  system  is  that,  instead  of 
looking  into  economical  facts  with  the  object  of  finding  out 
their  laws,  he  started  with  a  preconceived  notion  of  a  divinely 
regulated  harmony  in  social  affairs,  and  his  reasonings  are 
but  pleas  for  the  existence  of  this  harmony.  The  present 
mode  of  distribution  is,  according  to  him,  not  the  creature 
of  law,  but  ”  anterior  and  superior  to  all  human  legisla¬ 
tion.”  To  fii^d  fault  with  it  is  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of 
the  Almighty  Himself.  ”  We  should  be  compelled  to 
contemplate  the  divine  plan  which  governs  society  with  the 
regret  of  thinking  that  it  presents  a  deplorable  chasm.” 
To  assert  an  antagonism  of  interests  between  capitalists 
and  workmen  is  atheism.  ”  This  natural  opposition  of 
interests  does  not  exist.  It  is  only  a  dream  of  perverted 
and  intoxicated  imaginations.  No ;  a  plan  so  defective 
has  not  proceeded  from  the  Divine  Mind.  To  affirm  it  we 
must  begin  by  denying  the  existence  of  God.”  This  is,  of 
course,  a  poser  for  those  wicked  people  who  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  **  the  Divine  plan  which  governs  society.” 
But,  like  others  who  resort  to  denunciations  of  this  kind, 
Bastiat  had  arguments  to  adduce  in  support  of  his  system. 
Economic  science,  it  is  true,  would  not  servo  his  purpose. 
Political  economists  were  wonderfully  unanimous  in 
describing  rent  as  the  payment  for  the  use  of  a  mono¬ 
polised  natural  agent.  Bastiat  could  not  accept  this  if  he 
would  save  his  conclusions.  He  accordingly  elaborated 
a  now  theory  of  value,  making  value  to  consist  in  all  cases 
of  a  service  rendered.  This  word  **  service  ”  he  used  in  ^ 
sorts  of  meanings.  It  is  the  ambiguous  middle  term  m 
Bastiat’s  syllogisms.  It  is  sometimes  labour  for  another, 
sometimes  permission  to  use  that  which  we  have 
abstained  from  consuming,  sometimes  oven  permission 
to  use  that  which  wo  have  merely  appropriated.  I 
take  a  walk  along  the  sea-beach,  and  I  find  hy 
chance  a  magnificent  diamond.  I  am  thus  pat  in 
possession  of  a  great  valtse.  Why?  Am  I  a^ut  to 
confer  a  great  ^nefit  on  the  human  race  ?  Have  1 
devoted  myself  to  a  long  and  laborious  work  ?  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Why,  then,  does  this  diamon 
possess  so  much  value  ?  Undoubtedly  because  ^ 
person  to  whom  I  transfer  it  considers  that  I  have  rende 
him  a  great  service.”  It  is  astonishing  that  a  man  o 
Bastiat’s  undoubted  perspicacity  could  not  see  that  this  was 
a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  his  theory.  The  unfortana 
part  of  the  matter  is  that  he  should  have  bwn 
representative  of  political  economy  in  the  battle  wi 
socialism.  If  wo  could  forget  the  great  interests 
few  controversies  would  prove  more 
*'Gratuite  de  Credit.”  The  grave  courtesy  with  w 
Bastiat  hurls  one  by  one  his  two-sided  „ 

appeals,  and  the  warlike  impetuosity  with  which  *  , . 

brandishes  his  Hegelian  paradoxes  about  the  head  o 
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M  jgred  antagonist,  together  form  a  picture  which  it  is 
to  regard  without  a  smile. 

The  best  essays  in  the  present  vo  ume  are  those  in  which, 

,  the  title  of  “  That  which  is  seen,  and  that  which  is 
ggen/’  Baslia*:  combats  the  tendency  to  overlook  the 
ote  or  lesi  prominent  effects  in  economical  affairs. 
The  anecdote  of  thi  “broken  window”  is  a  gem  of 
exposition.  Perhaps,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
C^dlemaker’s  Petition — the  finest  jeu  d' esprit  in  political 
omv— it  18  the  neatest  piece  of  argument  which 
Bastiat^  wrote.  His  ability— the  typical  ability  of  a 
Frenchman— lay  in  the  interpretation  to  the  multitude  of 
the  thoughts  of  the  great  minds  of  his  age.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  he  did  not  recognise  this  •,  for,  in  so 
far  as  he  did  not,  his  work  was  either  utterly  wasted  or 
itrengthened  the  hands  of  those  followers  of  Proudhon 
whom  it  was  specially  forged  to  defeat. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  INDIA. 

Concerning  John's  Indian  Affairs,  By  R.  H.  Elliot.  Chapman 
and  Hill. 

It  is  the  fashion,  a  very  mischievous  and  inexplicable 
fashion,  by  the  way,  to  speak  of  Indian  subjects  as  dull. 
No  one,  we  will  make  bold  to  say,  who  takes  up 
Mr  Elliot’s  little  volume  can  continue  in  the  de¬ 
lusion.  Though  ‘he  deals  chiefly  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  aspect  of  Indian  politics,  his  book  is  interesting 
enough  for  any  reader.  Part  of  it  has  already  appeared 
mFraser.  But  they  who  have  there  made  their  acquaint¬ 
ance- with  Mr  Elliot’s  views  will  do  well  to  consider 
them  again,  and  they  to  whom  these  views  are  new  will  find 
here  much  food  for  thought.  They  are  especially  worth 
heeding  in  anticipation  of  next  Friday’s  debate  on  the 
Indian  Budget  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

•  The  leading  idea  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  these 
essays  is  that  India  is  an  exceedingly  poor  country, 
incapable  of  bearing  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation.  This 
is  a  most  important  truth,  and  in  labouring  to  impress  it 
on  the  people  of  this  country,  Mr  Elliot  is  rendering  a  real 
service  to  the  empire.  But  we  are  afraid  that  in  describing 
as  without  resources  a  land  which  produces  in  abundance 
all  kinds  of  com  and  rice,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  wine,  oil, 
and  spices,  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  tobacco,  opium,  and 
indigo,  a  land  which  is  inhabited  by  a  dense,  orderly,  and 
industrious  population,  which  is  intersected  by  noble 
rivers,  and  whose  immense  coast  line  is  studded  by 
commodious  harbours,  ho  is  venturing  into  the  realm 
of  exaggeration.  The  matter  would  be  a  small  one, 
were  it  not  that  it  bears  the  appearance  of  riding 
a  hobby,  and  thus  weakens  the  confidence  of  the  reader  in 
the  judgment  of  him  who  indulges  in  it, — a  result  we 
should  much  regret,  as  we  quite  agree  with  Mr  Elliot 
that,  until  the  people  of  this  country  can  be  brought  to 
realise  in  its  full  extent  the  poverty  of  India,  our  rule 
there  must  continue  to  be  disastrous  to  those  subjected  to 
it.  How  disastrous  it  is  at  present  Mr  Elliot  forcibly 
snows,  and  the  very  large  extent  to  which  the  evils  now  af- 
cting  it  are  economical  in  their  origin  he  also  sets  in  a 
light.  Nearly  all  the  important  appointments 
under  Government  are  held  by  Europeans,  none  of  whom 
®i^er  settle  in  the  country.  All,  on  the  contrary,  are, 
th^^  moment  of  their  first  landing  in  India  until 
^P**^“**®»  saving  as  much  as  possible  of  their  salaries 
enable  them  to  educate  and  establish  their  families  at 
thA^^’  1^**^  same  time  to  secure  a  competence  for 
this'll  their  retirement  from  the  service.  Nor  is 
jQ  .  *  ‘  Hreat  numbers  of  European  planters,  lawyers, 
pneers,  railway  officials,  and  bankers  are  also  pushing 
profit*  India,  but  instead  of  embarking  their 

of  th*  ^  would  at  home,  in  the  development 

ment  ^  f  the  country  and  the  employ- 

ProDorU  t^®y  remit  to  Europe  as  large  a 

»re  ^  possible  of  them.  And  these  remittances 

•  morA  India.  We  have,  in  short,  on 

the  oi®  but  in  a  somewhat  different  form, 

which  I  which  has  so  long  afflicted  Ireland,  and  to 
i*ui.  H  misery  is  to  be  attributed — absentee- 

great  is  the  sum  of  which  India  is  thus  annually 


drained  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  ;  Mr  Elliot  esti  - 
mates  it  at  about  12,000,0002.  a  year.  English  administra¬ 
tion  would,  indeed,  require  to  be  good  to  compensate  for  such 
an  enormous  drain  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  As  Mr 
Elliot  justly  observes,  the  economical  evils  of  corrupt  native 
officialism  are  less  than  those  attendant  upon  the  purest 
foreign  Government,  because  the  peculations  of  the  native 
must  be  spent  in  the  country,  and  must,  therefore,  give 
employment,  while  the  savings  of  the  upright  foreigner 
are  carried  clean  away.  And  this  is  a  very  strong  additional 
argument  against  the  exclusion  of  natives  from  any  office 
under  the  Grown  to  which  they  may,  without  serious '  risk, 
be  admitted. 

Conceding  the  evils  of  absenteeism  in  all  their  magnitude, 
many  will  be  inclined  to  argue  that  the  immense  loans  ad¬ 
vanced  by  this  country  for  the  construction  of  railways  and 
other  public  works  in  India  are  a  full  equivalent.  To  this  Mr 
Elliot  replies  that,  so  far  from  diminishing,  these  loans  have 
but  aggravated  the  evil.  In  the  first  place,  he  contends  that 
the  railways,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  have  been 
designed  withmt  reference  to  the  true  wants  of  the  country  ; 
in  the  second,  that,  even  so  far  as  they  have  been  benefi¬ 
cial,  they  have  been  pushed  on  far  too  rapidly ;  and,  in  the 
third,  that  their  construction  has  been  so  bad,  so  wasteful, 
and  generally  so  costly,  that  they  have  swelled  the  burdens 
of  the  country  beyond  its  capacity  to  bear  them.  The 
result  has  been  to  drive  the  Government  to  its  wits’  end  to 
find  means  to  pay  its  way.  We  strongly  recommend  the 
reader  to  study  the  short  sketch  given  by  Mr  Elliot  of  the 
various  taxational  devices  resorted  to  since  1859,  and  the 
bewildering  repeals,  re-impositions,  shiftings,  and  changes 
of  taxes  recurred  to  during  those  thirteen  years.  We  have 
not  space  here  for  the  briefest  summary,  but  we  cannot  help 
citing  as  specimens  of  the  financial  shifts  resorted  to,  the 
proposed  taxes  on  dinners  and  marriages.  The  outcome  of 
all  this  naturally  has  been  to  worry  and  alarm  the  people  of 
India.  The  rapid  increase  of  taxation  has  pressed  heavily 
on  their  industry,  while  the  sudden  and  unforeseen  changes 
introduced  have  left  them  without  means  of  knowing  what 
were  the  real  demands  upon  them,  and,  therefore,  has 
exposed  them  helplessly  to  the  rapacity  of  the  native 
tax-gatherers.  Both  these  circumstances  have  combined 
to  fill  them  with  the  fear  that  no  act  of  their  lives 
is  sacred  from  the  prying  eyes  of  GK>vemment,  or  safe 
against  the  exactions  of  its  agents,  and  have  thus  sown 
disaffection  broadcast  through  the  land.  There  is  yet 
another  aspect  of  this  question  of  public  works,  which  is 
very  forcibly  put  by  Mr  Elliot.  The  debt  of  India  is  already 
very  nearly  200,000,000/.  sterling,  and  the  whole  of  this 
enormous  sum,  except  about  16,000,000/.,  is  held  by 
natives  of  the  British  Isles.  Now  a  political  convulsion  in 
India,  however  quickly  it  might  be  suppressed,  would  entail 
the  suspension  of  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  this  debt, 
unless  the  Home  Government  came  to  the  rescue,  which,  of 
course,  it  must.  And,  considering  the  magnitude  of  our 
own  national  debt,  it  certainly  seems  advisable  to  pause 
before  adding  to  the  risk  of  further  burdens  by  guaran¬ 
teeing  any  more  Indian  loans. 

The  picture  thus  drawn  by  Mr  Elliot  of  financial 
difficulty  and  popular  discontent,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  gloomy  enough.  He  is  by  no  means,  however, 
despondent.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
only  a  slight  display  of  statesmanship  is  requisite 
to  set  matters  right.  The  first  and  most  indispen¬ 
sable  reform,  of  course,  is  reduction  of  expenditure. 
Without  that  he  is  convinced  that  nothing  can  prevent 
bankruptcy  and  eventual  ruin.  To  secure  economy  he  pro¬ 
poses  the  stoppage  of  all  public  works,  except  irrigation, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  public  works  department.  Even 
irrigation  he  would  permit  only  when  approved  by  the 
collector  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  to  be  effected. 
The  recurrence  of  a  deficit  having  thus  been  provided 
against,  and  economy  having  been  secured,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  all  other  departments,  he  would  next  turn  his 
attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  education  in 
the  vernaculars  of  the  country,  which  ho  would  make  as 
little  literary  and  as  much  practical  and  political  as 
possible.  In  the  last  place  he  would  introduce  gradually 
and  tentatively  a  system  of  popular  representation.  The 
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ancient  village  constitutions,  he  thinks,  will  furnish  a  safe 
basis  for  this  representation.  From  the  head  men  of  the 
villages  he  would  select  a  County  Board  with  at  first  only 
consultative  functions.  The  County  Boards  would  send 
delegates  to  a  Provincial  Council,  and  the  Provincial 
Council  in  time  might  be  represented  in  the  Legislative 
Councils  of  the  Presidencies.  The  scheme  is,  in  short, 
that  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  it  is  evidently  the  one  which 
offers  the  best  chance  for  the  successful  transplantation  of 
the  free  political  life  of  the  west  to  the  soil  of  India.  We 
have  touched  upon  only  some  of  the  supremely  important 
questions  discussed  by  Mr  Elliot,  but  if  we  have  succeeded 
in  exciting  the  interest  of  the  reader  so  as  to  induce  him 
to  consult  Mr  Elliot’s  work  for  himself,  we  have  not  failed 
in  our  duty  towards  him. 


age  and  was  buried  in  the  cburcb  of  St  Giles,  CripplcMt. 
of  which  he  had  been  vicar  two-and-twenty  years  before  ' 
We  cannot  even  enumerate  the  numerous  senn^a 
pamphlets,  and  other  works  which  Crowley  wrote  t 
different  periods  of  his  active  and  stormv  career  SuflS 
it  to  say,  that  they  were  nearly  all  writtei  with  one  obio/? 
He -printed  ‘Piers  Plowman’s  Vision,*  with  the  view  of 
assisting  the  Reformation  by  reviving  a  book  which 
powerfully  satirised  the  absurdities  of  Popery.  He  trans 
lated  into  rhyme  not  only  the  Psalter,  but  the  Litany 
with  hymns,  and  printed  them  together  in  1549  for  the 
use  of  the  people  ;  and  a  little  later  he  wrote  a  spirited 
I  Dialogue  between  Lent  and  Liberty,’  showing  that  Lent 
is  a  superstitious  human  invention  “ 

in  the  volume  before 


The  fiye  tracts  printed 
us  are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
and  historically  valuable  of  Crowley’s  writings.  Here  the 
old  Puritan  speaks  out  boldly  agamst  the  vices  and  follies 
of  his  age.  “  Laying  aside,”  says  Mr  Cowper,  “  as  much 
as  such  a  man  could  lay  aside,  his  controversial  nature  in 
these,  he  deals  with  the  faults,  the  weaknesses,  the  trials 
the  wrongs,  the  foolishnesses  of  his  countrymen,  and  causes 
the  different  classes  of  men  to  stand  and  live  before  us.” 
.  In  his  ‘  One  and  Thyrtie  Epigrammes,*  he  touches  briefly 
“  so  many  Abuses  thsft  maye  and  ought  to  be  put  away.” 
He  first  notices  the  abbeys  which  had  been  recently  8up> 
pressed  and  plundered  by  the  pious  “Defender  of  the 
Faith  ”  and  his  creatures,  and  cannot  help  remarking  what 
an  opportunity  there  was  of  restoring  them  to  their  original 
purposes : 

to  proTide  for  learninge 
and  make  poverty  chere. 

The  lands  too,  he  adds,  would  have  maintained  “  godly 
prechers,”  who  might  have  led 

the  people  aright 
that  now  go  astraye, 
and  have  fedde  the  pore, 
that  famish  everye  daye. 

But  the  people  are  blind  and  do  not  deserve  to  have  these 
“  good  prechers.”  Crowley’s  epigram  on  “  Alehouses  ”  we 
commend  to  the  notice  of  those  of  our  legislators  who  are 
engaged  in  criticising  the  new  Licensing  Bill.  We  must 
have  houses  of  refreshment,  says  the  learned  Archdeacon, 
by  way  of  preface,  but  then,  he  adds,  in  each  hamlet  and 
town  they  have  become  “  places  of  waste  and  excesse, 
and  in  the  country  they  are  so  placed  that  a  man  must  pass 
them  on  his  way  to  church  ;  and  then  such  as  “  love  not 
to  hear  their  faults  told  ” 

do  tnrne  into  the  alehouse, 
and  let  the  church  go. 

But  in  London,  our  author  adds,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  in  the 
country ; 

For  in  service  tyme 
no  dure  standcth  up 
where  such  men  are  wonte 
to  fyll  can  and  cuppe. 

Then  our  author  discourses  “  Of  Allayes,”  which,  he  says, 
consist  of  “  two  sortes ;  ”  bowlinge-alleys,  where  men 
waste  their  goods,  and  **  allayes  agaynste  kynde,  w  ic 
contain  poor  beggars  innumerable, 

that  are  dryven  to  begge, 
and  yet  to  work  they  are  able. 

He  appeals  to  the  aldermen  and  others  that  take  the  renU 
to  alleviate  the  condition  of  these  poor  ones,  and  fin 
for  them.  But  he  fears  he  talks  to  deaf  men,  or  n 
men’s  charity  is  cold,  and  the  city  is  a  pack  of  poop  o 
seeking  gain : 

An  hell  without  order, 

I  maye  it  well  call, 

where  everye  man  is  for  him  selfe, 

and  no  manne  for  all.  . 

He  seems  to  be  well  acquainted  with  beggars 
tricks.  He  heard  two  beggars  talking  under  a  > 
thanking  Hod  that  they  both  had  “  rawe  leggos,  ,, 
exhorting  each  other  to  be  careful  “  to  jn 

Another  beggar  soliloquises  by  the  fire  “  wyth  t  e  ^ 
his  hande.”  He  has  just  achieved  the  Micawbermn 
gaining  Is.  4d.  and  spending  Is.  6d.  in  one  day,  ^ 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  have  drink  : 

The  tongue  must  have  bastynge, 
it  will  the  better  wagge. 


ROBERT  CROWLEY’S  REFORMATION  TRACTS. 

Tht  Select  Works  of  Robert  Crowley^  Printer^  Archdeacon  of 
//e;'e/<>rd(  1669-1 567),  ^c.  EJited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  J.  M.  Cowper.  Tmbner. 

Here  we  have  another  of  those  valuable  reprints 
published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  which 
illustrate  the  life  and  manners  of  our  forefathers  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  olden  time.  The  volume  before  us  contains 
Robert  Crowley’s  ‘Epigrams,’  his  metrical  sermons,  en¬ 
titled  *  The  Voyce  of  the  Last  Trumpet,’  and  *  Pleasure 
and  Payne,’  and  two  of  his  prose  works  dealing  with  the 
political,  religious,  and  social  questions  of  the  age.  To 
students  of  English  literature  the  name  of  Robert  Crowley 
is  familiar  as  the  publisher  of  the  first  edition  of  ‘  Piers 
Plowman’s  Vision.*  Dr  Warton,  too,  in  his  learned 
*  History  of  English  Poetry,*  gives  a  short  sketch  of  his 
life,  in  connection  with  his  contributions  to  metrical 
theology.  We  know,  however,  but  little  of  Robert 
Crowley’s  early  life,  beyond  the  fact  of  his  taking  the 
degree  of  B.A.  at  Oxford,  in  1542,  and  of  his  being  made 
a  probationer-fellow  in  the  same  year.  Seven  years 
later  we  find  him  carrying  on  a  printing  business  in  Ely 
Rents,  Holbom,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  until  1551. 
In  that  year,  however,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  by 
Bishop  Ridley,  and  he  soon  became  known  as  a  popular 
preacher.  When  Queen  Mary  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
her  brother,  Crowley,  with  many  other  English  Protestants, 
retired  to  Frankfort  for  safety.  ■  At  her  death  he  returned  to 
England,  and  in  1559  he  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Hereford. 
For  a  short  time  he  appears  to  have  held  the  vicarage  of 
St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  of  which,  however,  he  was  deprived 
for  expelling  from  the  Church  “  divers  clerks  ”  who  came 
there  in  their  surplices  to  bury  a  dead  body.  The  affair 
gave  rise  to  a  great  tumult,  the  clerks  alleging  that  it  was 
the  custom,  and  that  “  my  lord  of  London  ”  had  ordered 
them  to  wear  surplices  within  the  churches.  Crowley  ap¬ 
peared  before  Parker  to  answer  for  his  behaviour,  when  his 
conduct  was  such  that  the  Archbishop  “  could  do  no  less  ” 
than  order  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  his  own  house.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  too,  lodged  a  complaint  against  him,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  Crowley  was  prohibited  from  preaching,  or  minis¬ 
tering  the  sacramente,  within  twenty  miles  of  London.  A 
thorough -going  Puritan,  and  a  zealous  writer  and  preacher, 
he  was  engaged  at  different  times  in  a  variety  of  religious 
controversies.  “  His  pulpit  and  his  press,”  says  Dr  Warton, 
“  those  two  prolific  sources  of  faction,  happily  co-operated 
in  propagating  his  principles  of  predestination  :  and  his 
shop  and  his  sermons  were  alike  frequented.  Possessed  of 
those  talents  which  qualified  him  for  captivating  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  moving  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  under  Queen 
Elizabeth  he  held  many  dignities  in  a  Church  whose  doc¬ 
trines  and  polity  his  undiscerning  zeal  had  a  tendency  to 
destroy.”  Here,  however,  as  Mr  Cowper  points  out,  Warton 
is  not  strictly  accurate,  for  it  seems  that  Crowley  left  off 
printing  about  the  time  of  his  ordination.  “  But,”  as  our 
editor  adds,  “  he  seems  to  have  preached  anywhere,  under 
any  circumstances  ;  at  one  time  l^fore  Bonner’s  prison-door 
when  the  haughty  prelate  was  confined  in  the  Marshalsea  ; 
at  other  times  at  St  Paul’s  Cross  ;  now  to  a  ‘grett  audyens’ 
at  a  funeral,  and  soon  after  at  Bow,  on  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  *  Master  Starke  to  the  dowthur  of  Master 
Allen.*  **  He  died  in  1588,  when  about  seventy  years  of 
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Our  author  piously  winds  up  with  an  exhortation  to  give  to  crafts  and  day  labour  ;  the  chaste  virgins,  for  lack  of 
all  for  although  they  deceive  us,  we  shall  reap  our  reward,  dowry,  obliged  to  go  to  service,  or  marry  perpetual  poverty  ; 
He  is  very  severe  on  bear-baiting,  and  enlarges  on  the  the  “  wanton  gyrles  **  made  Sisters  of  the  Banck,»»  and 
foUv  of  keeping  “a  greate  mastyfe  dog,”  and  a  “  foule  “ lyeing  and  dieynge  in  the  streets  ful  of  all  plages  and 
ouulye  bear,”  only  to  see  them  fight,  and  tear  each  other  to  penurie and,  lastly,  the  universal  destruction  which 
nieces.  He  complains  of  the  fools  who  have  little  money  cometh  upon  this  noble  realm  by  the  Covetousness  of  “  the 
nd  yet  give  to  the  bearward  every  Sunday  ;  they  give  a  half-  surveiers  of  lands.” 

Jenny  each,  and  perhaps  that  is  all  they  have.  He  has  a  Mr  Oowper  has  edited  these  “Beformation  Tracts  ”  with 
great  deal  to  say,  too,  about  ‘Dicers,  Double-beneficed  much  care  and  ability.  His  Introduction  and  Notes  contain 
men  ”  “Usurers,”  “Laye  men  that  take  tithes,’  “  Lease-  many  hints  and  suggestions,  while  the  Glossarial  Index  and 
mongers,”  “Rente  Baysers,”  and  other  representative  cha-  General  Index  which  ho  has  appended  will  be  found  very 
racters  of  the  period.  He  is  also  very  severe  on  the  ladies  useful  to  all.  Taken  altogether,  indeed,  this  is  one  of  the 
of  his  day.  He  speaks  of  the  wanton  looks  of  “  London  most  entertaining  and  instructive  of  the  numerous  works 
wvves  ”  of  their  caps  on  their  heads  “  lyke  a  sowes  mawe,”  which  have  been  published  by  the  Early  Enulish  Text 
aod  of  the  “  fyne  geare  ”  on  their  foreheads.  If  their  Society. 

hair  won’t  dye,  they  buy  new,  and  lay  it  out  in  tussocks  ;  •  - 

At  ech  syde  a  tussocke,  UP  IN  THE  NORTH. 

as  bicce  as  a  ball.  I  rr  •  vt 

1  At-  •  I  ^  ***  North.  Notes  on  a  Journey  from  London  to  Lulea,  and 
Their  faces,  too,  are  painted  ;  their  bosoms^  bare  ;  their  into  Lapland.  By  Thomas  Shairp.  Chapman  and  HalL 

waists  are  braced  m  “as  smal  as  a  wand;”  they  have  ^r  Shairp  has  done  wisely  in  not  attempting  too  much, 
“whoopes  at  the  skyrte,  and  ‘shoes  of  such  stuff  that  may  flis  object,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  is  to  put  into 
touche  no  dyrte,”  and  on  their  many  ‘  ryngw  of  readable  shape  his  impressions  of  Sweden  and  Lapland, 

gold,”  set  with  expensive  stones.  Of  their  other  frifles,  In  this  he  has  succeeded,  and  he  has  produced  » lively  and  en- 
he  will  say  nothing,  but  he  hopes  all  modest  matrons  will  tertaining  hook,  which  will  fill  up  a  spare  hour  or  two  very 

take  his  part.  .  r,  t  /s  i  .  .  pleasantly.  His  descriptive  powers,  indeed,  are  far  above 

We  have  given  so  much  space  to  EoMrt  Crowley  s  epi-  thg  average  of  many  literary  tourists,  and  whether  he  is 
grams,  that  we  cannot  now  speak  at  l^gth  of  the  other  depicting  the  lake  scenery  of  Sweden,  the  curious  land- 
works  in  the  volume  before  us.  <The  \oyoe  of  the  Last  .capes  of  Lapland,  or  the  quaintly  dressed  Lapps  and 
Trumpet’  contains  twelve  lessons  add^ressed  “to  twelve  their  surroundings,  he  never  fails  to  bring  the  subject 
several  estates  of  men.”  The  aim  of  this  metncal  sermon  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers, 
is  apparently  to  inculcate  »  fpint  of  obedience,  and  to  show  The  voyage  up  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  between  Stockholm 
that  “  ahatever  is,  is  best.  The  servant  is  exhorted  to  and  Lulea,  is  a  very  dull  one,  and  affords  opportunity  for 
Jo  his  service  without  grudging;  to  bo  true,  trusty,  and  few  remarks.  When  wo  land  with  our  author,  however, 
not  to  trifle;  to  remember  his  condition  and  keep  m  it.  on  the  quay  at  Lulea,  we  look  around  ns  with  some 
The  unlearned  priest  is  severely  treated  for  his  ignorance,  curiosity.  It  is  one  of  the  quaintest  little  towns  in 
immorality,  and  popishness.  The  yeoman  is  to  plough,  Europe,  containing  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  a 
plant,  and  sow,  and  to  be  contented  in  his  station  of  life,  town-hall,  a  prison  and  a  church,  and  driving  a  large  trade 
for  if  ho  desires  to  be  a  gentleman  he  will  gain  God’s  in  tar  and  deals  and  battens.  The  houses  are,  of  course, 
anger.  The  “  scholar’s  lesson  ”  contains  some  good  advice  chiefly  built  of  wood,  and  in  the  larger  ones  many  pre- 
to  the  young  man  of  the  period .  He  is  advised  to  get  know-  cautions  are  taken  against  fire.  These  consUt  of  a  couple 
ledge  at  once,  and  not  to  idle  ;  at  the  same  tune  he  may  of  large  “  tin  squirts  ”  which  are  generally  kept  in  the  hall, 
recreate  himself  with  field  sports,  archery,  tennis,  “running  »  weU  close  at  hand,  and  a  long  ladder.  Some  of  the 
base  Uke  men  of  war  ”  (prisoners’  bars),  or  music.  When  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  sound  strange  in 
he  IS  “  thorowely  learned  ”  he  must  teach  others,  the  ears  of  dweUers  in  cities.  The  houses  contain  no  belU, 

and  unto  them  see  thy  lyfe  be,  I  and  if  you  wish  to  say  anything  to  a  servant,  you  must 

a  boke  to  lay  before  theyre  eine.  walk  into  the  kitchen.  “  If,  on  the  other  hand,”  says  Mr 

The  physician  is  reproached  for  his  covetousness  and  igno-  Shairp,  “  yon  are  paying  a  visit,  walk  up-stairs  to  thd 
ranee ;  Qod  made  him  to  succour  men,  but  he  slays  them  I  drawing-room  door,  and  if  the  key  is  in  the  door,  you  may 
instead,  and  he  neglects  the  poor  for  the  rich.  The  lawyer  enter ;  if  the  key  is  hanging  on  a  peg  beside  the  door,  you 
is  taxed  with  insatiable  greed,  with  bawling  “  at  the  |  must  take  it  for  granted  that  the  family  is  not  at  home^ 
barro  ”  like  a  beast,  and  with  corruption.  The  “  woman’s  |  and  beat  a  retreat.”  It  is  even  customary  in  the  smaller 
lesson  ”  is  the  last.  She  is  to  avoid  idle  and  wanton  talk,  houses  to  hang  the  key  of  the  house-door  up  outside,  to 
to  dress  according  to  her  condition,  neither  to  dye  her  hair  show  that  the  family  is  not  at  home.  Happy  are  the 
nor  paint  her  face,  but  to  be  industrious,  to  spend  some  of  Swedes  if  they  have  no  thieves  who  break  through  and  steal, 
her  time  in  reading,  or  “  hearing  soilie  thynge,”  and  to  see  But  Lulea  possesses  other  merits,  which  render  it  a  most 
that  her  children  are  well  brought  up.  advantageous  residence  for  half-pay  officers  and  im« 

‘Pleasure  and  Payne,  &c  ,*  is  a  metrical  tract,  the  poverished  annuitants.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  to  be  pur* 
object  of  which,  Crowley  tells  us  in  his  dedication,  was  chased  there  at  rates  which  remind  us  of  the  merrie 
^  to  stay  at  the  least  way,  and  not  to  proceed  any  further  England  of  Elizabeth’s  time.  Beef  and  mutton  are  at  3d« 

10  the  inventing  of  new  ways  to  oppress  the  poor  of  this  per  lb.,  salmon  is  a  little  less,  and  butter  is  sold  at  5d. 

whose  oppression  doth  already  cry  unto  the  Lord  for  Servants’  wages  are  equally  low  ;  either  a  cook  or  house* 
^Dgeance.”  ‘  The  Way  to  Wealth,  wherein  is  plainly  maid  may  be  obtained  for  3/.  per  annum.  Under  those  cir- 
oght  a  most  present  remedy  for  Sedicion,’  is  perhaps  the  j  cumstances,  and  considering  what  the  climate  is,  wo  are 
ttost  important  of  Crowley’s  works,  since  it  investigates  I  not  astonished  to  learn  that  “  feeding  is  a  great  resource  in 
e  causes  which  led  to  the  disturbances  in  the  reign  of  j  Sweden  for  time-killing,  and  that  the  meals  are  numerous 
dit*'^^  suggests  remedies  to  ameliorate  the  con-  I  and  heavy.”  We  should  in  fact  be  inclined  to  regard  the 

ion  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  last  tract  in  the  volume  typical  up-country  Swede  as  a  person  after  Dr  Johnson’s 
tbe°^^  entitled  ‘  An  Informacion  and  Peticion  agaynst  I  own  heart— “One  who  “  can  abstain  but  can’t  be  moderate.” 

He  pore  Commons  of  this  Realme.*  We  are  strengthened  in  our  view  by  Mr  Shairp’s  description 

^1*0  the  clergy  are  accused  of  abusing  the  rites  and  j  of  a  .Swedish  supper,  where  the  hostess  stood  at  the  head 
Church,  and  of  using  them  as  matters  of  |  of  the  table,  like  a  keeper  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and 
Jqq  ®  aumse  ;  the  possession ers,  leasemongers,  and  landlords,  j  watched  the  feeding  process,  urging  on  those  who  flagged 
thelr^^  ®karged  with  “  making  the  uttermost  penny  of  all  I  with  an  occasional  hospitable  reminder.  This,  however^ 
their  *  exacting  unreasonable  flnes, .  and  racking  j  was  only  the  smorbord,  or  introductory  and  appetising 

,  .  rents.  Then  fLa  'rtI> a ^  a  aaa  f  annrkixr  axxf.  wIfK  Tnininf.lirA  jIlflhAfi  nf  cold  TlAndfl  And 


recreate  himself  with  field  sports,  archery,  tennis,  “  running 
base  like  men  of  war  ”  (prisoners’  bars),  or  music.  When 
he  is  “  thorowely  learned  ”  he  must  teach  others, 

and  unto  them  see  thy  lyfe  be, 
a  boke  to  lay  before  theyre  eine. 


Then  the  author  describes  what  “  a  sea  of  supper, 


miniature  dishes  of 


viands 


mittal  ‘t  -i  nAic  aubuur  uesenoes  wiiac  a  oea  oi  oupper,  bcv  win*  auiuiakuio  uaouoo  v*  w.v.  v.wuv»a 

tyian’  »*  flowed  out  of  thys  more  than  Turkish  schnapps;  in  fact,  sherry  and  bitters  on  a  large  scale, 
honest  Honest  householders  reduced  to  servitude ;  “  After  this,”  says  Mr  Shairp,  “  more  substantial  viands 

the  m  brought  to  “  the  needy  rocke  and  cardes ;”  were  produced — a  roast  bird,  veal  cutle^  hot  potatoes,  and 

en  children  of  good  hope  compelled  to  fall  to  handy-  other  similar  comestibles — while  bottled  ale  and  jugs  of 
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milk  wcr©  conveniently  placed  on  a  side  t.ible.  Cacli  per¬ 
son  now,  at  the  host’s  solicitation,  took  a  plate  and  helped 
himself ;  then,  like  a  dog  retiring  to  his  kennel  to  gnaw  his 
bone  in  solitude,  every  one  marched  off  to  a  seat,  either 
in  this  or  the  adjoining  room.”  The  Swedes,  too,  seem 
to  use  their  knives  at  meals  like  Indian  jugglers,  and 
swallow  four  inches  of  cold  steel  with  the  greatest  calm¬ 
ness.  “Fortunately,”  adds  our  author,  “Providence  has 
not  yet  taught  them  the  art  of  sharpening  their  knives,  or 
one  does  not  know  what,  calamities  might  accrue.”  Salt- 
spoons,  of  course,  they  regard  as  antiquated  and  unfashion¬ 
able,  and  they  literally  scout  the  idea  of  using  sugar-tongs. 
Another  custom  of  the  country  ordains  that  morning  calls 
shall  be  made  in  full  evening  dress,  so  that  one  must  not 
be  surprised  to  meet  men  walking  about  at  mid>day  dressed 
as  if  they  were  going  to  an  evening  party.  There  is  a 
peculiarity,  too,  connected  with  Swedish  social  gatherings, 
which  is  worthy  of  note.  On  meeting  your  entertainer  the 
first  time  after  having  spent  the  evening  at  his  house,  it  is 
etiquette  to  say,  immediately  after  greeting  him,  “  Tacker 
for  sist,”  which  signifies  “  Thanks  for  last,”  and  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  little  affair  the 
other  night,  and  the  sooner  you  invite  me  again  the  better,” 

From  Lulea,  Mr  Shairp  set  out  for  Quick]  ock,  in  order 
to  see  something  of  Lapland.  The  scenery,  some  distance 
up  the  Lulea  river,  is  very  enchanting,  and  at  Svartla 
**  as  fine  as  any  the  Rhine  can  boast.”  Near  Boback  the 
river  narrows  considerably,  the  hills  approach  nearer  to  the 
water,  and  forests  of  fir  spring  almost  from  the  banks.  “  A 
little  further,  and  the  view  is  most  picturesque ;  the 
stream,  winding  among  islands  clothed  with  a  profusion  of 
birch-trees,  and  lapping  on  either  side  tall  cliffs  that  rise 
high  above,  parts  of  their  sides  covered  with  fir,  pine,  and 
birch,  intermingled  in  a  beautiful  chaos  of  varying  shades 
of  green,  the  dark  predominating  and  contrasting  with  the 
almost  pea-green  of  the  willows,  which  hang  gracefully  in 
imitation  of  the  even  more  graceful  birches.” 

But  notwithstanding  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  country 
has  its  disadvantages.  In  the  winter,  for  instance,  the  sun 
rises  at  ten  and  sets  again  at  one  o’clock,  while  in  the 
summer  clouds  of  bloodthirsty  mosquitoes  darken  the  air 
and  feed  on  the  unwary  traveller  until  they  die  of  surfeit. 
The  Lapps  themselves  are  as  peculiar  as  the  country  they 
inhabit.  Mr  Shairp  divides  them  into  two  classes,  those 
who  live  by  fishing,  and  those  who  subsist  on  the  reindeer 
— that  is,  by  tending  it  for  others  and  breeding  it  on 
their  own  account.  The  average  stature  of  the  Lapps  is 
four  feet  nine,  and  they  are  swarthy  and  black-haired. 
They  have  the  name  of  being  a  sober  people,  chiefly 
because  they  cannot  obtain  the  means  of  intoxication. 
When,  however,  they  visit  the  towns  they  will  drink  as 
lustily  as  the  Swedes  themselves,  “  never  rising  sober  from 
a  merry-making,  unless,  indeed,  they  lie  on  the  floor  until 
the  effect  of  the  spirit  has  worn  off.”  They  are  incor¬ 
rigible  beggars,  but  they  have  one  good  point — they  are 
strictly  honest. 

On  his  way  up  the  river,  our  author  found  Jockmock 
a  clean  and  agreeable  resting-place.  It  is  a  curious  little 
town,  lying  nearly  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  containing,  perhaps,,  a  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
houses  are  mere  huts,  mostly  one  story  high,  built  of  pine 
logs,  with  moss  and  clay  rammed  in  between  to  keep  out 
the  draughts,  and  roofed  with  slabs  of  birch  bark.  The 
church  is  built  of  red-painted  wood,  and  has  a  little  belfry 
detached  in  Lapland  fashion.  Mr  Shairp  put  up  at  the 
Jockmock  hotel,  and  had  a  comfortable  bed  and  sumptuous 
breakfast  for  sixpence-halfpenny,  so  that  tourists  need  not 
be  deterred  from  visiting  Lapland  on  account  of  the 
expense.  The  lake  and  mountain  scenery  at  Njavi, 
between  Jockmock  and  Quickjock,  is  very  grand,  and  well 
worth  going  all  the  way  from  England  to  see.'  Quickjock, 
the  bourn  of  Mr  Shairp’s  travels  in  Lapland,  is  another 
curious  little  town,  consisting  of  a  church  and  four  or  five 
houses.  Here,  however,  he  did  not  stay  long,  but  took  care 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  gigantic  cascade  of  Njammelsaska, 
which  he  describes  as  the  greatest  waterfall  in  Europe. 


Ouranogaia :  Heaven  on  Earth, 
Two  Volumes.  Longmans. 


OURANOGAIA. 

By  Kenelm  Henry  DIgbj,  Jq 


This  is  the  work  of  a  gentle  optimist,  who  lays  befo« 
US  the  result  of  much  reading  and  little  thought  Th 
main  idea  is  that  cheerfulness  and  mirth  are  reallv  th 
outcome  of  all  sublunary  things— that  if  wesawrightlv 
we  should  always  rejoice  in  the  vision  of  good.  ^  The 
treatment  of  this  theme  occupies  twenty  cantos,  and  might 
as  well  have  occupied  twenty  more.  The  opposing  con¬ 
siderations  are  never,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  fairW 
grappled  with,  and  the  rhapsody  glides  on  its  languid 
course  past  the  obstacles  it  is  powerless  to  remove.  There 
is  a  dilettante  tone  pervading  the  composition,  ‘which 
repels  more  than  the  variety  of  anecdote  and  somewhat 
pedantic  display  of  reading  can  attract.  In  copious  allusion 
and  quotation  Mr  Digby  is  Burton  redivivus.  The  form  he 
has  chosen  has  little  to  commend  it.  Pope  has  associated  the 
decasyllabic  metre  with  that  kind  of  poetry  which  is  called 
didactic,  on  the  lucua  a  non  lacendo  principle.  Mr  Digby 
has  opened  his  poem,  “  if  such  it  may  be  called  ”  (his  own 
expression)  with  this  metre.  But  instead  of  Pope’s  terse 
regularity,  we  have  a  succession  of  rambling,  makeshift 
lines,  eked  out  with  superfluous  words.  Now  and  then, 
the  beat  of  the  rhythm  comes  heavily  down  on  some 
wretched  inversion,  and  chops  it  into  mere  gabble ;  e.  g. ; 


If  leavened  not  throughout  be  yet  the  whole, 
That  mystery  should  not  confine  the  soul. 


We  do  not  profess  to  have  read  the  poem  through.  We 
have  made  explorations  here  and  there,  leaving  wide  tracts 
of  ter)‘a  incognita  on  either  hand.  There  may  very  easily 
be  better  verses  in  the  parts  unvisited  than  in  those  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  But  we  cannot  say  much  for  the 
fruits  we  have  culled.  Such  lines  as  these  (taken  at 
random)  do  not  afford  any  very  powerful  incentive  to  a 
longer  voyage  of  discovery.  We  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  italicizing  the  sacrifices  of  sense  to  rhyme — 


Let  Lesbia,  with  her  little  sparrow  dear, 

Catullus  present,  only  be  watched  near; 

Behold  how  on  her  fingers  it  will  mount. 

Which  serve  for  ladder,  as  he  does  recount, 

This  jingling  rhyme  changes  sometimes  into  equally  happy 
imitations  of  the  metre  of  other  poets — Milton,  Dryden, 
Cowper,  Ac.  Here  is  one  instance : 

Happiness  without  a  cloud, 

Nought  hilarity  to  shroud! 

Bright  heart  —  sunshine  never  past, 

That,  when  all  else  frowns,  can  last ! 

And  here  another : 

For  not  content  with  dewy  lawn. 

She  flew  an  angel  through  the  dawn 
To  sue  for  Peace  for  others. 

No,  not  content  with  wealth  or  crown, 

Them  on  the  earth  she  dashes  down, 

And  all  man’s  anger  smothers. 

And  so  the  discourse  shambles  on,  from  one  paswge  to 
another,  through  Mr  Digby ’s  commonplace  book.  ow 
philosophy  may  not  be  very  deep  or  consistent,  bu  i 
expressed  with  incisive  force  and  a  decent  adjustmen 
matter  to  form.  We  are  often  irritated  by  ® 
tolerable  jog-trot  of  the  verse,  even  when  the  r^liion 
the  author  had  chosen  to  clothe  in  this  uncout  m 
is  just  and  noble.  The  hesitating  vaguen^ 
preface  abides  with  us  throughout.  Therein  t  0 
explains  that  the  “design  of  this  poem  (y 

may  be  called)  is  to  leigs* 

parable  in  some  degree,  we  might  think,  to  :.„n<»di. 

iaHearen  while  sscaping 

ments  to  this  intense  intellectual  enjoyment,  ^  y 
merging,  as  it  were,  in  a  confused  way,  one  s 
viduality  in  some  other  person,  or  at  least,  \  8 

time  self-consciousness,  as  if  it  were  »’»  We 

witnessed,  and  realbed  the  approach  to  Para  * 
are  indulged  with  several  glimpses  of  the  pn^  ^ 
the  author.  To  pass  lightly  over  hw  a  r 
“  enskied,  seraphic  Jane  ”  and  hb  lost  child  Jo  ^ 

not  in  the  best  taste,  considering  the  ' 

much  that  accompanies  these,  if  any,  deep  “C*  , 

we  learn  that  he  is  fond  of  seeing  the  gi 


( 


r 
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Finsbury  Park,  that  be  admires  Mr  Buskin,  and  approves 
t  Hia  release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners  by  Mr  Gladstone. 

Moments  there  are  in  his  career 

When  bliss  unearthly  must  be  near. 

We  have  a  list  of  Mr  Digby’s  Cambridge  contemporaries ; 
A  classic  fancy  was  to  Shadwell  given, 

To  Whewell  all  the  knowledge  under  Heaven, 

^which  suggests  a  contrast  to  Berkeley,  till  we  have  the 

assurance  that 

Whewell  had  the  virtues  of  a  boy, 

and  are  told  that  '  .  ,  .  ,  , 

Praed  could  hnd  merit,  be  it  e  er  so  low. 

And  even  on  Digby  some  kind  lines  bestow. 

The  poem  of  ‘  Ouranogaia  ’  had  not  then  been  published. 
We  are  tormented  with  a  vain  desire,  excited  by  this 
couplet : 

Then  Darby  was  the  model  of  a  knight ; 

Whatever  Glennie  said  was  always  right. 

If  Glennie  lives  and  retains  this  peculiarity,  what  has  he 
said  of  his  friend’s  performance  ?  Has  he  acknowledged 
his  presentation  copy  in  the  ambiguous  and  ingenious 
phrase  a  lately  deceased  prelate  was  wont  to  employ  in 
such  circumstances,  “  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  reading  your 
book  ? ” _ 

THE  QUARTERLIES. 

The  article  in  the  new  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review^ 
on  “Priests,  Parliaments,  and  Electors,”  to  which  we  referred 
last  week,  reads  like  the  expansion  of  a  speech  intended  to 
be  delivered  in  ,the  House  of  Lords  during  one  of  its 
Ballot  debates.  The  writer  bitterly  deplores  the  trans¬ 
formation  in  our  representative  sj'stem  which,  begun  by 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  was  greatly  developed  by  Mr 
Disraeli’s  Household  Suffrage  Bill  in  1867,  and  has  just  been 
completed  by  Mr  Forster’s  Ballot  Bill.  “  The  Representation 
of  the  People  has  been  consummated  at  last;”  that  is, 
the  good  old  method  of  aristocratic  domination  has  been 
displaced  by  a  mischievous  system  of  popular  independence 
and  self-government.  This  melancholy  fact  is  wept  over 
by  the  Quarterly  with  heartrending  tears.  Things  were 
bad  enough  before  ;  all  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation 
was  to  take  from  feudal  lords  and  wealthy  landowners  the 
power  of  ruling  absolutely  by  their  own  open  voice  or  through 
the  votes  of  their  nominees  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  till  lately  the  demon  of  democracy  was  checked  “  by 
four  things; — by  the  limited  suffrage,  which  gave  votes 
only  to  proprietors,  leaseholders,  burghers,  freemen,  and 
graduates;  by  close  and  rotten  boroughs,  which  gave 
inembers  to  extinct  towns  and  refused  them  to  thriving 
cities ;  by  the  influence  of  peers  and  landed  proprietors, 
which  practically  placed  the  votes  of  the  tenants  at  the 
disposal  of  their  landlords ;  and  by  Party  management, 
which  largely  overrode  individual  preferences.”  Now, 
however,  the  flood  has  come,  and  the  Ballot  Bill  affords  a 
jjhanntl  for  it  to  sweep  away  all  that  is  left  of  land- 
ordism;  “we  have  just  consummated  our  work  and 
crowned  our  perversity  by  taking  the  greatest  pains  that 
he  elwtors  shall  perform  their  high  and  solemn  functions 
according  to  their  own  individual  caprice,  fancy,  prejudice, 
an  passion,  without  guidance  or  direction  from  their 
ff'Periors,  without  the  control  of  public  opinion.”  There 
®nch  more  to  the  same  effect  which  we  would  quote 
we  had  space,  and  much  also  about  the  Keogh  judg- 
artM^  k  relevant  to  the  main  subject  of  the 

commend  this  article  to  our  readers’ 
in  ^  wonderfully  fresh  and  telling  argument 

aveur  of  the  Ballot.  If  we  dared,  we  should  suppose 

anti  Radical  had  stolen  Lord  Salisbury’s  pen 

used  it  in  mockery  of  peers  and  landlords. 

bis  1  article,  on  “  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  and 

demol*  kiV  disappointing.  It  undertakes  to 

bat  8  ®^hical,  and  economical  teachings, 

Qjk  that  calls  for  serious  contradiction. 

Reian  month’s  Quarterly  are  on  “The 

“Enol^  Terror,”  “  Italian  Painting,”  “The  Stuarts,”  and 
all  France  ;  their  Customs,  Manners,  Morality,” 

The  epitomes  of  recent  books. 

Berkei  opens  wdth  a  very  interesting  article  on 

to  this  conclusion  respecting  the 


Excepting  hU  theory  of  acquired  perceptions,  no  parts  of  his 
system  are  of  permanent  value  in  philosophy,  except  as  beacons 


IS  indirect  rather  than  direct.  By  his  pointed  development  of 
the  inconsistencies  involved  in  Locke’s  theory  of  ideas,  he  fixed 
attention  on  the  narrowness  and  insecurity  of  the  foundation  on 
which  that  eminent  thinker  built,  and  this  stimulated  more  pro¬ 
found  and  original  minds  to  go  deeper,  and  find  a  broader  and 
^uer  philosophical  basis.  This  was  just  the  kind  of  service  that 
Berkeley’s  acute  and  flexible  intellect,  combined  with  his  subtle 
power  of  analysis,  was  well  fitted  to  render.  His  love  of  scientific 
novelties,  his  critical  dexterity  in  discovering  them,  and  com¬ 
parative  fearlessness  of  speculative  results  where  his  special  sym¬ 
pathies  were  not  affected — a  fearlessness  due  in  great  part  to  his 
narrower  range  of  vision — all  worked  in  the  same  direction. 
They  enabled  him  to  detect  and  bring  vividly  into  view  some  of 
Locke’s  more  vital  inconsistencies.  In  this  way  Berkeley  becomes 
an  important  link  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  He  may  be 
justly  said  to  have  contributed,  indirectly  indeed,  but  powerfully, 
towards  a  more  complete  and  scientific  theory  of  knowledge.  As 
connected  historically  with  Descartes  and  Locke  on  the  one  hand, 
with  Hiime  and  Kant  on  the  other,  as  well  as  with  the  modern 
schools  of  realistic  idealism  and  extreme  sensationalism,  he  well 
deserves  to  occupy  a  niche  of  his  own  in  the  history  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  his  writings  must  be  carefully  studied  in  order  to 
follow  intelligently  its  modern  development. 

“  Researches  on  Life  and  Disease  ”  is  the  title  of  another 
important  article  in  the  Edinburghy  being  chiefly  a  review 
of  Dr  Beale’s  works  of  ‘  Protoplasm  ’  and  ‘  Disease  Genns.* 
“  The  Bennett  Judgment  ”  is  in  the  main  a  panegyric  on 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  its 
tolerance  of  a  party  in  the  Church  which,  if  expelled  from 
it,  “  would  still  have  remained  a  thorn  in  our  sides  not  the 
less  provoking  and  irritating,  because  they  would  have 
been  goaded  from  without  into  every  fantastic  reprisal  both 
in  act  and  word.”  If  the  Church  of  England  could  bo 
made  broad  enough  to  include  all  religionists,  it  would  be 
well;  but  its  friends  seem  to  offer  inducements  to  very 
un-Christian  conduct  and  temper  when  they  approve  of 
the  retention  within  its  fold  of  just  those  religionists  whose 
inveteracy  of  party  zeal  would  make  them  dangerous 
enemies  if  they  were  excluded. 

The  dilemmas  of  orthodoxy,  however,  are  too  harassing 
just  now  for  us  to  expect  much  consistency  from  it.  Some 
of  these  dilemmas  are  pointed  out  in  a  pungent  article  on 
“  The  Diflflculties  of  Protestantism  ”  in  the  Westminster^ 
The  writer  shows  how  Protestantism,  basing  itself  altogether 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  must  necessarily  fall  with 
the  crumbling  of  its  foundation ;  and  the  crumbling,  he 
urges,  is  now  very  apparent ; 

Modern  discoveries,  familiar  to  all,  have  rendered  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  theory  untenable  to  all  but  the  vulgar,  and  a 
process  of  accommodation  has  been  adopted.  It  was  Professor 
Agassiz,  if  we  remember  rightly,  who  said  that  every  new  scien¬ 
tific  theory  passes  through  three  stages.  Firstly,  every  one  says 
that  it  is  false.  Next,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  Bible.  Lastly,  that 
it  is  quite  true,  and  not  in  the  least  opposed  to  the  Bible.  Indeed, 
orthodoxy  has  gone  beyond  this,  and  after  many  a  vigorous  struggle 
with,  and  defeat  by,  science,  has  represented  science  as  marching 
under  its  own  banners.  Gracia  victa  ferum  victorem  cepit !  We 
are  most  of  us  familiar  with  essays  and  sermons  in  which  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis  are  represented  as  sublime  anticipations 
of  the  discoveries  of  geology.  And  not  long  ago  we  met  with 
some  letters  in  the  Record  newspaper,  the  writer  of  which,  avowing 
himself  a  disciple  of  Darwin,  announced  that  the  doctrine  of  evo¬ 
lution  was  not  only  not  opposed  to  but  actually  contained  in  the 
Mosaic  account  of  Creation.  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  if  the 
doctrine  in  question  should  ever  be  provedy  the  agreement  between 
it  and  Scripture  will  be  taught  from  every  pulpit  in  the  land. 

It  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  this  faculty  of  assimilating 
deadly  poison,  attributed  to  the  Sacred  Volume,  must  needs  be 
favourable  to  the  vitality  of  any  creed  directly  founded  upon  it. 
But  on  looking  beneath  the  surface  this  impression  vanishes. 
The  assimilation  is  found  to  be  only  a  seeming  one.  A  series  of 
compromises  are  effected,  if  indeed  that  term  can  apply  to  an 
arrangement  in  virtue  of  which  one  side  gives  up  everything. 
The  terms  imposed  by  science  are  grudgingly  accepted,  and  the 
theologians  proceed  to  torture  the  sacred  text,  as  the  South 
islander  beats  his  fetish  into  a  more  reasonable  mood.  A  day 
means  an  unlimited  period ;  the  sun  means  the  earth  ;  the  whole 
earth  means  Judma  ;  to  be  possessed  of  a  legion  of  devils  means 
to  have  an  epileptic  tit ;  the  end  of  the  world  means  the  siege  of 
a  fourth-rate  city  in  a  corner  of  the  world.  Still  harder  tasks 
are  imposed  on  the  orthodox.  Thus,  for  example,  nothing  is 
more  clear  than  that  science  negatives  any  such  event  m  a 
univcrsftl  dcluffc ;  End  nothing  is  more  cIbef  thsn  tliEt  tno  i5ipl6 
describes  the  Deluge  as  universal.  To  effect  a  compromise 
between  “  two  and  two  make  four  ”  and  “  two  and  two  make  five 
does  not  seem  easy,  and  can  only  be  attempted  bv  removing  the 
problem  into  the  cloudland  of  unlimited  miracles,  or  by  alle¬ 
gorical  interpretation,  or  by  other  methods  familiar  to  theologians. 
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**  It  niRy  have  pleased  God,**  writes  Dr  Barry,  “  that  as  the 
Deluge  was  miraculous,  it  should  pass  away  without  leaving  its 
footprints  amidst  the  traces  of  natural  formation.  Here,  to  be 
aure,  is  a  solution.  Only  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  as  know¬ 
ledge  increases,  the  minds  of  men  will  be  easy  under  such 
arrangements  and  explanations  as  these.  Evidences  of  this 
uneasiness  are  too  patent  in  Protestant  countries  and  communities 
— it  is  of  these  that  we  are  speaking— to  render  it  necessary  to 
do  more  than  advert  to  the  fact.  It  is  not  merely  manifesting 
itself  in  the  pages  of  a  Colenso,  a  Kuenen,  a  Reville,  and  a  host 
of  scarcely  less  able  critics ;  it  is  fluttering  the  minds  of 
many  honest  fathers  of  families,  who  not  only  go  to  church, 
but  help  to  build  churches.  In  short,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised 
from  the  educated  laity,  that  the  creed  of  the  Reformation, 
sincerely  honest  at  its  origin,  is  becoming  profoundly  dishonest. 

The  Westminster  contains  also  a  good  article  on  “  Recent 
Experiments  with  the  Senses,**  and  two  others  on  "  Greek 
Lyrical  Poetry  **  and  “  The  Politics  of  Aristotle.** 

The  two  best  articles  in  the  British  Quarterly  are  on 
topics  of  the  hour — one  on  “  The  Agricultural  Labourers* 
Strike,’*  and  the  other  on  “  Coal,** — the  latter  discussing 
the  Mines  Regulation  Bill,  and  mining  operations  as  well 
as  the  distribution  of  coal. 

More  precise  and  encouraging  information  on  one  branch 
of  the  coal  question  is  contained  in  the  principal  article  of 
the  Popular  Science  B'Cview.  Here  Mr  Prestwich  explains 
the  reasons  for  supposing  that  there  are  as  yet  unopened 
ooal-beds  stretching  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
in  the  direction  of  Dover,  in  a  line  with  the  great  Belgian 
coal-field. 

The  second  number  of  Naval  Science,  edited  by  Mr  Reed, 
more  than  maintains  its  opening  promise.  Among  the 
articles  that  are  quite  within  the  comprehension  of  non¬ 
professional  readers  are  one  on  **  The  Rule  of  the  Road  at 
Sea,**  and  another  on  The  Imperial  Russian  Navy,”  the 
latter  written  by  Mr  Reed  himself. 

The  Englishwoman's  Review  is  well  supplied  with  articles 
specially  interesting  to  women  and  all  who  believe  that  by 
improving  their  position  the  whole  of  society  will  be  bene- 
fitted.  Among  others  we  may  notice  the  papers  on  Mixed 
Education,”  on  “  Women  Doctors  in  Sweden,**  and  on 
“  Women’s  Work  in  Germany.” 
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of  something  like  a  panegyric  on  General  Manteuffel,  but 
like  its  predecessors,  it  is  remarkably  impartial  and  dig.’ 
nified.  This  series  of  books  contains  nothing  that  (Jan 
give  offence  to  the  French,  and  much  that  should  enlighten 


the  world  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  successful  warfare. 

Dr  Donna’s  Change  of  Air  and  Scene  fairly  answers  the 
double  purpose  avowed  in  the  preface,  and  is  both  '‘a 
simple  book  of  cheerfnl  travel-talk  **  and  “  a  practical  index 
to  the  various  mineral  waters  which  exercise  so  powerful  an 
influence  in  specific  ailments.”  In  the  latter  respect  it  is 
chiefly  valuable.  It  contains  an  interesting  chapter  on 
**  the  hygiene  of  the  seasons,”  and  some  personal  notes  of 
travels  in  search  of  health.”  The  bulk  of  the  volume 
however,  consists  of  a  classified,  but  anecdotical,  description 
of  the  various  spas  and  health-resorts  of  the  Continent. 
This  is  very  readable,  and  seems  likely  to  give  solid  infor¬ 
mation  to  invalids,  while  to  others  who  think  themselves 
invalids  and  do  well  in  going  somewhere  for  increase  of 
health,  it  will  help  to  suggest  convenient  hannts  during  the 
approaching  holiday  time. 

A  smaller,  but  also  a  very  useful,  work  is  Mr  Moran’s 
Family  Continental  Handbook,  a  sort  of  gazetteer,  “  con¬ 
taining  the  A  B  G  of  travelling,  specially  for  the  use  of 
family  parties,  who  desire  not  so  much  to  take  a  hurried 
run  through  Europe,  touching  at  all  the  large  towns,  and 
rushing  up  half-a-dozen  mountains,  and  returning  to 
England  or  America  again  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  as  to  mak(^  a  stay  at  those  health  and  pleasure 
resorts,  where  healthful  climate  and  cheerful  amusement 
may  be  met  with  on  economical  terms.” 

A  Selection  from  has  been  very  judiciously  made 

by  Miss  Blind,  who  provides  a  short,  appreciative  memoir 
of  the  poet.  “  It  should  never  be  forgotten,”  says  Miss 
Blind,  “  that  poetry,  when  it  becomes  the  highest  expression 
of  the  highest  truths  possesses  a  power  for  setting^  the 
soul  in  motion  which,  at  a  time  when  traditional  religion 
has  lost  its  vivid  actual  hold  on  men’s  minds,  is  simply 
the  most  sovereign  promoter  of  the  inner  life.  ^  What 
higher  glory  of  the  beneficent  triumph  of ^  genius  is 
possible  on  earth  ?  and  what  poet  has  achieved  such 
triumph  more  gloriously  than  Shelley  ?  ”  The  selection 
includes  portions  of  “  The  Revolt  of  Islam  and 
of  Prometheus  Bound,”  “The  Cenci,”  “Julian  and 
Maddalo,”  **  Adonais,”  and  several  of  the  shorter  poems. 

The  first  part  of  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Examined 

in  the  Light  of  the  Present  Age,  by  Mr  Jevons,  has  been 
issued  by  Mr  Scott,  of  Ramsgate.  Promising  to  discuss  i  s 
ethics  hereafter,  Mr  Jevons  here  criticises  the  theology  o 
the  Prayer-book,  and  shows  how,  often  inconsistent  wi 
itself,  it  is  vet  oftener  inconsistent  with  the  inconsis  en 
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the  baleful  tormented  in  flames  for  an  indefinite 

****^ving  in  pamphlet  given  reasons  for  discrediting 
the  orthodox  Prayer-book,  Mr  Jevons  in  another,  The 
Prayer  Booh  adapted  to  the  Age,  suggests  services  which 
be  hopes*  “  whether  or  not  they  be  adopted  for  use  in  any 
existing  church  or  congregation,  will  at  least  serve  to  show 
what  should  be  aimed  at  in  a  liturgy  for  the  Church  of  the 
Future,  and  what  limits  can  be  set  to  our  hopes  of  the 

ople’i  improvement  when  all  our  churches  shall  thus  be 
made  schools  of  practical,  instead  of  dogmatic  theology.** 

Dr  Ealeigh’s  Little  Sanctuary  contains  sixteen  sermons 
of  the  ordinary  stamp. 

In  The  Student's  Hallam's  Englamf  Dr  Smith  has 
ludiciouslv  compressed  ‘  The  Constitutional  History  of 
England,’  after  the  method  already  adopted  by  him  in 
handling  ‘  The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.*  This  cheap 
Tolume  contains  all  the  important  parts  of  Hallam’s  work, 
mid  is  very  much  the  better  because  “  the  editor  has  not 
considered  himself  at  liberty  to  alter  any  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  author,  even  where  he  differs  from  them.” 
We  need  only  mention  the  publication  of  Mr  Philip  Smith’s 
Smaller  Ancient  History,  and  Mr  Sevan’s  Smaller  Ancient 
Geography,  each  abridged  from  its  author’s  contribution  to 
the  “  Student’s  Series,”  and  made  to  match  with  the 
■“  Smaller  Series  ”  that  is  also  issued  by  Mr  Murray. 

Lieut.  Collins’s  Perspective  is  a  useful  book,  prepared  for 
the  use  of  drawing-students  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
mathematics. 


A  LETTER  FROM  DR  LIVINGSTONE. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr  Hosmer,  the  representa¬ 
tive  in  London  of  the  New  York  Herald,  in  which  paper 
it  is  to  appear  this  morning,  we  are  enabled,  just  ^fore 
going  to  press,  to  insert  here  the  following  very  in¬ 
teresting  letter  addressed  by  Dr  Livingstone  to  Mr  J.  G. 
Bennett,  jun.,  of  New  York,  and  dated  from  Ujiji-on- 
Tanganyika,  November,  1871 : 

My  dear  Sir, — It  is,  in  general,  somewhat  difficult  to  write 
to  one  we  have  never  seen.  It  feels  so  much  like  addressing 
an  abetract  idea ;  but  the  presence  of  your  representative, 
Mrfl.  M.  Stanley,  in  this  distant  region  takes  away  the 
strangeness  I  should  otherwise  have  felt,  and  in  writing  to 
thank  you  for  the  extreme  kindness  that  prompted  you  to 
send  himjl  feel  quite  at  home.  If  I  explain  tne  forlorn  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  found  me,  you  will  easily  perceive  that  I  have 
good  reason  to  use  very  strong  expressions  of  gratitude.  I 
^me  to  Ujiji^  off  a  tramp  of  between  400  and  600  miles 
Mneath  a  blazing  vertical  sun,  having  been  baffied,  worried, 
defeated,  and  forced  to  return  when  almost  in  sight  of  the 
<nd  of  the  geographical  part  of  iny  mission,  by  a  number  of 
half-caste  Moslem  slaves,  sent  to  me  from  Zanzibar,  instead  of 
haen.  The  sore  heart  made  still  sorer  by  the  truly  woful 
**  man’s  inhumanity  to  man  ”  reacted  on 
♦k  f  T  I***pie>  and  depressed  it  beyond  measure.  I  thought 
that  I  was  dying  on  my  feet  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
almost  every  step  of  the  weary  sultry  way  I  was  in  pain,  and 
reached  Ujiji  a  mereruckle  of  bones.  Here  I  found  that  some 
^  i  ^nnda  I  had  ordered  from  Zanzibar  had  unac 

untably  been  entrusted  to  a  drunken  half-caste  Moslem 
'^^»^?.*. after  squandering  them  for  sixteen  months  in  the 
y  to  Ujiji,  finished  up  by  selling  off  all  that  remained  for 
and  ivory  for  himself.  He  had  divined  on  the  Koran, 
fnr  I  was  dead.  He  had  also  written  to  the 

Marf*^*^^**  ^“yanyembe  that  he  had  sent  slaves  after  me  to 
returned  and  reported  my  decease,  and  begged 
W  goods  that  his  drunken  appetite 

however,  knew  perfectly  well  from  men 
*nA  ^hat  I  was  alive  and  waiting  for  the  goods 


and  nip  •  k  waning  lor  me  gooas 

thpre  ^  morality,  he  is  evidently  an  idiot ;  and, 

I  had  law  here  except  that  of  the  dagger  or  musket, 

«ave  ft  great  weakness,  destitute  of  everything 

to  leavA  h  cloths  and  beads  I  had  taken  the  precaution 
heccarv  extreme  need.  The  near  prospect  of 

desnair  Ujijians  made  me  miserable.  I  could  not 

reaching  ^  laughed  so  much  at  a  friend  who,  on 

of  the  Ztmbesi,  said  “that  he  was 
coulH  h  ^^P^****  breaking  the  photograph  of  his  wife  ; 
<^®«pair  ^hat.”  After  that  the  idea  of 

of  thA  «  *  strong  smack  of  the  ludicrous,  it  is 

^  I  toe  question. 

*^OQours'of^**  ^  *^hout  the  lowest  verge,  vague 

®*yrelf  as  th^  ^*'glish  visitor  reached  me.  I  thought  of 
•^®richo  •  hi  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to 

*  Neither  priest,  Levite,  nor  Samaritan  could 


possibly  pass  my  way.  Yet  the  good  Samaritan  was  close 
at  hand,  and  one  of  my  people  rushed  up  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  and  in  great  excitement  gasped  out,  “  An  Englishman 
coming  1  I  see  him  and  off  he  darted  to  meet  him.  An 
American  flag,  the  first  ever  seen  in  these  parts,  at  the  head 
of  a  caravan,  told  me  the  nationality  of  the  stranger.  I  am 
as  cold  and  non-demonstrative  as  we  islanders  are  usually 
reputed  to  be,  but  your  kindness  made  my  frame  thrill.  It 
was  indeed  overwhelming,  and  I  said  in  my  soul,  “  Let  the 
richest  blessings  descend  from  the  Highest  on  you  and  yours.” 
The  news  Mr  (Stanley  had  to  tell  me  was  thrilling ;  the  mighty 
political  changes  on  the  Continent,  the  success  of  the  Atlantic 
cables,  the  election  of  General  Grant,  and  many  topics 
rivett^  my  attention  for  days  together,  and  had  an  immediate 
and  beneficial  effect  on  my  health.  I  had  been  without  news 
from  home  for  years,  save  what  I  could  glean  from  a  few 
Saturday  Reviews  and  copies  of  Punch  for  1866.  The  appe¬ 
tite  revived,  and  in  a  week  I  began  to  feel  strong  again.  Mr 
Stanley  brought  a  most  kind  and  encouraging  despatch  from 
Ix>rd  Clarendon,  whose  loss  I  sincerely  deplore — the  first  I 
have  received  from  the  Foreign  Office  since  1869 — and 
information  that  her  Majesty’s  Government  had  kindly  sent 
1,000/.  to  my  aid.  Up  to  his  arrival  I  was  not  aware  of  any 
pecuniary  aid.  I  came  unsalaried,  but  this  want  is  now 
happily  repaired,  and  I  am  anxious  that  you  and  all  my 
friends  should  know  that,  though  uncheered  by  letters,  I  have 
stuck  to  the  task  which  my  friend  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
set  me,  with  John-Bullish  tenacity,  believing  that  all  will 
come  right  at  last. 

The  water-shed  of  South  Central  Africa  is  over  700  miles 
in  length.  The  fountains  thereon  are  almost  innumerable— 
that  is,  it  would  take  a  man’s  lifetime  to  count  them.  From 
the  water-shed  they  converge  into  four  large  rivers,  and  these 
again  into  two  mighty  streams  in  the  great  Nile  valley,  which 
begins  in  10° — 12°  south  latitude.  It  was  long  ere  light 
dawned  on  the  ancient  problem  and  gave  me  a  clear  idea  of 
the  drainage.  I  had  to  feel  my  way,  and  every  step  of  the 
way,  and  was  generally  groping  in  the  dark  ;  for  wno  cared 
where  the  rivers  ran.  “  We  dnnk  our  fill,  and  let  the  rest 
run  by.”  The  Portuguese  who  visited  Cazembe  asked  for 
slaves,  ivory,  and  heard  of  nothing  else.  I  asked  about  the 
waters,  questioned  and  cross-questioned  until  almost  afraid 
of  being  set  down  as  afflicted  with  hydrocephalus. 

My  last  work,  in  which  I  have  been  greatly  hindered  from 
want  of  suitable  attendants,  was  following  the  central  line  of 
drainage  down  through  the  country  of  the  cannibals,  called 
Manyuema,  or  shortly,  Manyeraa.  This  line  of  drainage  has 
four  large  lakes  in  it.  The  fourth  I  was  near  when  obliged 
to  turn.  It  is  from  one  to  three  miles  broad,  and  never  can 
be  waded  at  any  point  or  at  any  time  of  the  year.  There  are 
two  western  drains.  The  Lufira,  or  Bartle  Frere’s  river, 
flows  into  it  at  Lake  Kamolondo.  Then  the  great  river  Lo- 
niami  flows  through  Lake  Lincoln  into  it  too,  and  seems  to 
form  the  western  arm  of  the  Nile  on  which  Petherick  traded. 

Now  I  know  about  600  miles  of  the  watershed,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  seventh  hundred  is  the  most  interesting 
of  the  whole,  for  in  it,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  four  fountains 
arise  from  an  earthen  mound,  and  each  of  the  four  becomes, 
at  no  great  distance  off,  a  large  river.  Two  of  these  run 
north  to  Egypt,  Lufira  and  Lomarai,  and  two  run  Muth  into 
Inner  Ethiopa,  as  the  Liambai,  or  Upper  Zambezi,  and  the 
Kafue.  Are  these  not  the  sources  of  the  Nile  mentioned  by 
the  secretary  of  Minerva,  in  the  city  of  Sais,  to  Herodotus  ? 

I  have  heard  of  them  so  often,  and  at  great  distances  off, 
that  I  cannot  doubt  their  existence,  and  in  spite  of  the  sore 
longing  for  home  that  seizes  me  every  time  I  think  of  my 
family,  I  wish  to  finish  up  by  their  rediscovery.* 

Five  hundred  pounds  worth  of  goods  have  again  unac¬ 
countably  been  entrusted  to  slaves,  and  have  been  over  a  vear 
on  the  way,  instead  of  four  months.  I  must  go  to  where 
they  lie.  (Unyamyembe),  at  Mr  Stanley’s  and  your  expense, 
ere  I  can  put  the  natural  completion  to  my  work  ;  and  if  my 
disclosures  regarding  the  terrible  Ujijian  slaving  should  lead 
to  the  suppression  of  the  East  Coast  slave  trade,  I  shall  re¬ 
gard  that  as  a  greater  matter  by  far  than  the  discovery  of  aU 
the  Nile  sources  together.  Now  that  you  have  done  with 
domestic  slavery  for  ever,  lend  us  your  powerful  aid  towards 
this  great  object..  This  fine  country  is  blight^  as  with  a 
curse  from  above,  in  order  that  the  saving  privileges  of  the 
petty  Sultan  of  ^nzibar  may  not  be^  infringed,  and  that  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  which  are  mythical,  should 
be  kept  in  abeyance  till  some  future  time,  when  Africa  will 
become  another  India  to  Portuguese  slave  dealera. 

J  conclude  by  again  thanking  you  most  cordially  for  your 

great  generosity,  and  am  gratefully  yours, 

®  David  LiviirosTOifB. 


•  In  another  letter,  which  will  he  given  to  the  London  press  M 
soon  as  it  is  telegraphed  to  New  York,  Dr  Livingstone  developes  naorp 
fully  his  view  of  the  Nile  hasin,  and  the  position  of  its  four  great  lakes. 
<— Correspondent  New  York  Herald* 
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D ORE'S  OREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  rK^ETOKI UM.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  pictures  nt  the  Dore  Gallery,  35  New  Bond-street  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFEOTANT 

CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 
CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 


ANNUAL  SUMMER  SALE 


THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Wlnchesler-strect-buildings 


DEBENHAM  and  FREEBODY  oe"  to  aniionnce  their 
usual  Sale  of  SURPLUS  and  FANCY  STOCK  nt  reduced  prices 
during  the  mouth  of  JULY.  All  goods  at  all  liable  to  depreciation  are 
marked  CLEARANCE  I’RICES. 

Special  attention  is  Invited  to  COSTUMES,  MANTLES,  LINGERIE, 
EMBROIDERIES,  and  other  MADE-UP  GOODS.  A  variety  of  useful 
and  inexpensive  goods  will  be  found  in  each  department. 

Catalogues  containing  details  of  the  Stock  forwarded  post  free  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 

TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 

Parquet  Floortko  Makufacturers  to  His  Imperial  Maje^tt 
THE  Emperor,  and  all  the  Courts,  Public  Buildikos 
AND  Museums  of  Germany.  * 

Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  every  information  may  be  obtainpri 
on  application  to  the  ^ 

SOLE  AGENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNERS  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


DEBENHAM  and  FREEBODY, 

SILK  MERCERS  AND  GENERAL  WAREHOUSEMEN, 

WIGMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET,  LONDON 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  ACCOUNTANTS, 


UEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


rpHE  ARTIZANS’,  LABOURERS’, 

X  and  GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Capital,  £250,000.  Shares,  £10.  £3  paid  per 
Share. 

President-The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Arbitrators.  Local  Council. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Sir  Thos.  Bazley,  31. P. 

Sh.iftesbury.  .lacob  Bright,  Esq  ,  31,  P. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Lich-  John  Cheetham,  Esq., 
field.  I  late  31.  P. 

Lord  b]lcho,  M.P.,  W.  R.  Callender,  jun., 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


T^HE  COUNCIL  hereby  notify  to  the 
X  Profession  that,  in  compliance  with  influen¬ 
tial  representations  by  provincial  accountants 
])ractiB}ng  in  the  most  important  commercial  and 
manufacturing  districts,  the  scope  of  the  Institute 
has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  facilities  provided  for  the  admission  of 
original  members  will  continue  in  force  until  the 
Ist  July,  1873. 

Copies  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  maybe  had 
on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  No.  .30  31oorgate- 
Etreet,  London,  E.C. 

3V3I.  QUILTER,  President. 

THOMAS  A.  WELTON,  Secretary. 

London,  17th  July,  1872. 


The  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  year  1871, 
presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Annual 
3Ieeting  on  Thursday,  ICth  May,  1872,  at  which 
Bernard  Hall,  Esq.,  presided,  shewed,  in  the 

FIRE  BRANCH,  . 

That  the  premiums  for  1871,  after  deducting 
Re-insurances,  amounted  to  £208,;jU9,  and  the 
Losses  to  £127,502. 

£17.980  of  the  balance  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Shareholders  was  appropriated  in  payment  of  a 
Dividend  of  Ten  per  Cent 

The  Fire  Reserve  Fund  was  increased  to 
£100,000  by  the  addition  of  £10,000,  and  the  sum 
of  £19,M3  was  carried  forwai^  to  next  year's 
Accounts. 

JN  THE  LIFE  BRANCH, 

That  an  amount  equal  to  6o‘3  per  cent,  of  the 
net  premiums  receiv^  in  the  year  was  added  to 
the  Life  Fund,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
divisions  arising  out  of  two  (Juiuquennial  Valua¬ 
tions  and  the  payment  of  all  claims  and  expends, 
the  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Life  I  und  is 
equivalent  to  Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
Premiums  received  on  every  policy  now  In 
existence,  and  49*7  per  cent,  or  the  Premiums  on 
all  Policies  issued  since  the  formation  of  the 
Company. 

New  Business— First  Quinquennium . 

Do.  Second  Do . . 

FUNDS  AND  SECURITIES. 

The  Funds  of  the  Company  stand  as  follows 

Capital  Paid-up  . . . 

Lim  Assurance  Accumulation  I  und iw, 


lONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


Physician— Dr  BARR  3IEADOWS,  49  Dover 
street,  W. 


PHOENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard- 
street  and  Charing-cross,  London.  Esta 
blished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn-road,  King’s- 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre-street,  Aldgatc,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  ^ix  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor ;  payment  required 
from  other  applicauts. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 


.  C7W.385 
,£1,412,4M 


fMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  C03IPANY.  Established  180.3. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.  W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700.000. 

JA3IE8  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


Cancer  hospital  (issi), 

Brompton,  and  107  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital, 
said :  ”  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoiiBof  attack  one  long  course 
has  coininonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  or  a  liug^ering  progress  towards  a 
death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  be  shown 
its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions 
and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle  ;  tliey 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice 
if,  at  such  a  i)rioe,  they  could  mitigate  such 
misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  th«r 
eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  1  may 
justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  tlie 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

New  Ward  OPENED,  which  entails  a  much 
larger  expenditure. 

'rroasurer.- Geo.  T.  llertslet.  Esq.,  St  James’s 
J’alace,  8.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Olfice.— 167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street),  W. 


REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st.  2nd,  and  3rd 
Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in  force  from  13th 
May  to  3l8t  October,  1872. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro¬ 
grammes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


Res.’ Sec.,  London. 


Liverpool,  May  17,  1872. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 
RYANT  AND  MAYS 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHE 

light  ONLY  ON  THE 

RYANT  and  MAYS 

I  trade  mark— 

RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

l-ATENT  SAFErV  match  , 

RYANT  AND  MAYS 

i  l-ATENT  SAFETY  MAICIlt 


MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST 


149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

CilVES  INSTRUCTION  in 

T  31INERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  E'ossils,  to  illustrate  the  IVorks  of 
Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  w’ith 

Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Five  Trays .  6  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  wit’i 

EJght  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 
Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

3Iore  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60  to  500  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  cominencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select 


Law  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY,  Fleet  street.  London. — 
Established  1823. 

Invested  Assets  on  3l8t  December,  1871. £5,394.058 

Income  for  the  past  year  .  602,969 

Policies  effected  during  the  present  year  on  the 
participating  scale  of  premium  will  share  in  the 
profits  to  be  made  up  to  31st  December,  i874. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  proposal  may  be 
obtained  on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 

GRIFFITH  DAVIES,  Actuary. 

May,  1872. 
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^rnRTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN- 
N  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

*■  (Established  1809 ) 

,  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acta 

Incorporated  ny  ^.griiament . 

capital,  two  millions. 

iiafrwl  I  Ife  Funds  .  .  £2,1-16,25(1  2  11 

® 

directors. 

TOIIV  white  cater,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Esq..  Deputy  Chairman. 


A-  "  '  I  Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 

T  <‘^l'£rjran%:sq.  Philip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 

%X“- 

Mana/cr  of  Life  I>oP«(tment^  OWEN. 
Secretary— 1? .  'V.  LANCE. 

General  Manager — DAVID  SMITH. 

life  department. 

The  oriuciples  on  which  this  Company  was 
fnnnrlL(f  and  on  which  it  continues  to  act,  com- 
wSe  llie  system  of  JIutual  Assurance  with  the 
of  a  large  protecting  Capital  and  Accumu- 
Funds  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
■dvantnres  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
T  fe  A  durance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 

^Wndy  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  live  years.  Next 
PiviKion,  3l8t  December,  1876. 

Policies  Indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Kates  fixed  on  the  most  farouraDle  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad, insured  at  the  most  moderate  Rates. 

The  Net  Premiums  for  1869  amounted  to 
£505,121. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

LoDdon--61  Threadneedle- street.  (E.C.) 

M  eat  End  Office— 8  Waterloo-plaoc.  (S.W.) 
Edinburgh— 61  Princesnstreet. 

/OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 
The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Thurs- 

MALTA  I  day,  at  2  p.m. 

A  L  K  X  A  N- 1  1 

DKIA  (  Every  Thurs-  (  Every  Monday 

ADEN  r  day,  at  2  p.m.  I  at  5  a.m. 


DKIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 

MADRAS  I  Thursday,  July  I  Monday,  July 
CALCUTTA  »t  2  p.m.,  15,  at  6  a  m., 

PENANG  y  every  I  and  every 

SINGAPORE  I  alternatef  alternate 
CHINA  Thursday  Mondaythere 

JAPAN  j  tliereafter.  I  after. 

APstratta  1  Thursday,  July]  Monday,  July 

I  everyland  every 

fourth  Thurs-  f  fourth  Mon- 
(Cargo  only.)  j  day  there-  I  day  there- 
A«,i  .11  m  _  I  after.  J  after. 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com- 
.  pany’s  Steamers  call, 
fftroif »  ^  P®*"  the  chaise 

htri  Eassengera  who 

Sup*  ^  ports  eastward  of 

months  of  their 

•tU.lat«lye 

Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
WHICh^m^a Money  and  Freight, 

much  reduced 

oScS  *PP'y  ‘he  Company’s 

to  VENICE.— On 

*fter,  one  ®'’®'’y  there- 

P'njr't  Oriental  Com- 

ANCONA^iKni'lV^  VENICE  for 

_ BRINDISI,  and  ALEXANDRIA. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

UOfUIN  T  4  -v  _ 


Y,  at  2  p.m. 

7  Thurs-  Every  Monday 
y,  at  2  p.m.  '  at  5  a.m. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BBEAZFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills,”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 


flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills,”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  CacAoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 

IVf  APLE  and  CO.'S  System  of  Business 
—SMALL  PROFITS.  All  goods  marked 
in  plain  figures. 

NOTICE. 

pRETONNES.— CRETONNES. 

^  All  the  New  Patterns  for  1872. 

Just  received  from  Mulhousc  and  other  parts  of 
France.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  designs 
ever  introduced  in  England. 

Inspectmn  is  invited, 
or.  if  out  of  town,  patterns  sent. 

Besides  these,  over  500  pieces  of  English  and 
French  Cretonnes  at  12jd,  per  yard. 
Patterns  sent. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Agents  for  the  Manufacturers. 
Wholesale  price  by  the  piece. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Tottenham-court  road. 

ENGLISH  CHINTZES. 

New  Patterns  for  1872. 

Very  Elegant  In  Design. 

Good  useful  Chintz,  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  yard. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 

l^RAWING-ROOM  and  DINING- 

^  ROOM  CURTAIN  MATERIALS 
of  every  deseriptioii. 

Some  very  New  and  Choice  Goods. 

Wide  Satins  at  l-Is.  per  yard. 

The  Shanghai  Satin,  double  width,  6e.  Od.  per  yard. 

AIAPLE  and  CO. 

PURTAINS,  DINING  and 

^  DRAWING-ROOM.  The  largest  and 
most  varied  stock  of  Curtain  Materials  in  Lon¬ 
don.— Good  all  wool  reps,  double  width,  2s.  6d. 
per  yard;  striped  reps,  all  wool,  and  double 
width,  from  Bs.  3d.  per  yard.  This  material  docs 
not  require  lining  nor  trimming.  Silks,  broca- 
tcllea,  satins,  of  all  colours  and  widths ;  also  the 
Shanghai  satin  and  the  Timbuctoo,  which  is 
double  width,  and  only  Is.  10^.  per  yard. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  145,  146  Tottenham-court- 
road. 

QARPETS.  TURKEY,  MAPLE  &  CO. 

QARPETS.  5  Guineas.  MAPLE  &  CO. 

QARPETS.  MAPLE  &  CO. 


lEDSTEADS. 

) 

lEDSTEADS. 

\ 

lEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE  &  CO. 
MAPLE  &  CO. 
MAPLE  k  CO. 


lED-ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  k  CO. 
) 

I  ED.ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  k  CO. 
) 

,  ED  ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  k  CO. 


P'URNITURE,  MAPLE  and  CO.— 

•P  Families  who  study  economy  and  durability 
and  elegance  should  visit  this  establishment 
before  giving  their  orders.  A  ten-roomed  House 
Furnished  complete  in  24  hours.  An  illustrated 
catalogue  post  free.— 145, 146, 147  Tottenham-court 
road. 


The  PATENT  -  FLEXIBLE- 

DI  VISION  MOIST  COLOUR-BOX 
permits  of  colours  being  inserted,  taken  out,  or  re¬ 
arranged  at  pleasure,  tnus  obviating  the  annoy* 
ances  peculiar  to  all  ordinary  Boxes  of  Bloist 
Colours.  Prices  of  Pateut-Flexible-Division 
Boxes,  fitted  with  Colours,  from 58.  to  £4  48.  Lists 
on  application.  W’lNSOR  and  NEWTON,  38 
RatliMne  place,  London ;  and  all  Local  Artists’- 
Colourmen. 

T3EGISTERED  BOXES  of  MOIST 
WATER-COLOURS.  The  Oval-Pocket 
Box,  158.  fitted.  The  Porte-Couleur,  10s.  6d. 
fitted.  The  Locket-Box,  68,  6d.  fitted.  Lists 
on  applicatien.  WINSOR  and  NEWTON, 
38  Rnthboneplace.  London ;  and  all  Local 
Artists’-Uolourmen, 


““‘Expected  mmirlin  ®®®''ff9"®*®*  sudden  or 
execution  of  *‘^uire  tJie  immediate 

dre^.^S"^'  They  take  with 

®«teri«l8  at  Is  oer  “”5  ndllinery,  besides 
all  market n  upwards  from  the 

Rooming  the  London  General 

•  ‘nReeer.t-st.-eet.  Reason- 
*1  a gtvat  savinir  t n  nousehold  mourning 

saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

W.NDOx^KNKaAL  MOUKNINQ 
•  247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

e/  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

IVrOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

A  V  AQUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hoir  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Cnemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  w’onderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each. 

TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

U  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POW’DER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
G  O  S  N  ELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Clicmists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  &c., 

ANOEL-P^SSAaB,  93  UPPER  TuAJiES-SxnBBT, 
London. 

BBEIDENBACH’S 

MACASSARINE  OIL. 

Preserves,  beautifies,  and  restores 
the  Hair,  is  unequalled  as  a  curling 
fluid  for  Ladies  and  Children,  highly 
recommended  to  Gentlemen  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  growth  of  the  Moustache 
aud  Beard. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


OATHS  and  TOILET  WARE.— 

r>  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  ON  E  LA  RG  K 
SHOW  ROOM  devoted  exclusively  to  the  DIS¬ 
PLAY  of  BATHS  and  TOILET  WARE.  The 
stock  of  each  is  nt  once  the  largest,  newt  st,  and 
most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and 
marked  at  prices  proportionate  with  tiiose  that 
have  tended  to  make  his  establishment  the  iiicst 
distinguished  in  the  country. 

Portable  Shower8,88.0d.  Pillar  Showers,  €3  lOs. 
Nursery,  25s.  to  408,  to  £6  8s. 

Hip,  15s.  to  388.  Sponging,  6b.  Od.  to  388. 

A  large  assortment  of  Gas,  Furnace,  Hot  and 
Cold  I’luuge,  V  apour  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  13s.  to 
488.  the  Set  of  Three. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
W’ales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  I  A,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  dell  vering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

aUlNINE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURINS 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE 
WINE  arises  from  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 
at  30s.  per  dozen. 

WATEES  and  WILLIAMS, 

OfiioiNAL  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP, 

I  LONDON. 

Agents -LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 

DINNEFORB’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magresla  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DZMNEFOBB  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world 


BTOiniiiiian 


FIELDS  PATENT  OZOKERIT  CANDT.T?.f^ 


A  Purely  Vegetable  Medicine,  for  Internal  and  External  Use, 

A  BURE  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATIC  AND  NEURALGIC  AFFLICTIONS,  GOUT.  fto. 

It  ii  a  most  excellent  tonic  for  the  stomach,  removing  at  onoe  any  irregularities  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  giving  tone 
•ystem.  It  is,  Indeed,  a  most  valuable  family  medicine.  Get  circular,  with  full  directions  for  use,  of  any  Chemist.  Depot,  17  Soutmmpu 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

CIRCULAR 


SHARP’S  INVESTMENT 


The  JULY  NUMBER  now  readjr,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 
Reports,  Dividends,  sc.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks 
Mines,  Forei^  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Aliscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABUSHID  1833. 

Bankxbs:  Lordon  ard  Wxstmirsteb,  Lothbubt,  Lordor,  E.C. 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO¬ 
RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical  force. 
They  possess  such  highly  reanimating  properties 
that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  roost  invalosblc 
remedy  in  all  cases  of  debility,  nervotMuess, 
depression  of  spirits,  and  premature  exhaustion, 
resulting  from  over-taxra  or  abused  eneimes 
wliether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring  bralth, 
strengtii,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks.  Sold  in 
boxes  at  ds.  6d.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for  15s. ;  bv 
post.  4s.  8d.  and  16s.  4d. ;  and  may  be  had  of  all 
cheinists.  and  the  sole  amnts,  Mr  £.  CLEAVER, 
63  Oxford-street,  and  MANN  and  CO.,  3#  Com- 
hlll,  London. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “WOBCESTEBSHIBE.” 

Pronounced*  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


KINAHAK’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  *’Kinahan’s  .  LL  .’’on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

'WnOLBSALB  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERBINS'  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  **  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self -fitting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
aud  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


jLA  beneficial  medicine.  Nothing  has  yet 
equalled  the  efficacy  of  those  balsaunc  Pilli  in 
checking  disease  in  and  restoring  vigour  to  the 
human  Body.  They  root  out  all  impurities  from 

the  blood  and  regulate  and  invigorate  every  org^ 

Immense  care  Is  taken  to  secure  the  genuine 
preparation  to  the  public  that  no  disappolntraent 
may  be  caused  to  all  seeking  health  by  Holloway  • 
Pills.  Their  composition  and  careful  packing 
prevent  the  impairment  of  their  vlrtBee  by  tim^ 
sea  voyage,  or  climate ;  they  never 
inconvenience.  In  disturbances  or  the  •f* 
disorders  of  the  digestive  apparatus  and  de»n^- 
ment  of  tlie  bowels  these  Pills  exerdie  an  Minoit 
Tnn<rir.a.i  rmiirer  which  coDQuers  diaeasci  tai  y. 


(OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Vx  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele- 


V/  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  tlie  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4b. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  30  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  aud  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 

BIRMfNGHA M— M anufnetory and S how  Rooms* 
Broad-s  reet.  Established  1807. 


■wia:iTEH:E-A.3D’s 

SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

Best  and  cheapest,  and  most  nutritious.  Of  all 
Grocers  and  Cliemists.  Wholesale  at  8  aud  U 
Lime-street  square. 


IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS, 


rpHE  LONDON  INVESTMENT 
JL  CIRCULAR  for  July. 
free).  Containing  a  carefully  selwted 

Securities  for  Investment,  payW  5  to  W  ptr 

Messrs  JONES  and  TAL^TIRk, 

Foreign  Stock  and  Share  Dealers,  30  Chtni,  J 
Cornbill,  London,  E.C. 

and  County  B»nk. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

COKFS  BRANDED,  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  hears  tlieir  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  ^Vliolesale  ot  K. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents: — W.  BEST  aud  SONS,  Henrietta-btrcet, 
Cavendish-square. 


^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
-L  the  most  effective  remeify  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spa-sms,  and  all  disorders 
of  tlie  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  con  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  aud  saTlowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  lAd.  and  2s.  tfd.  per  box. 


Bankers— London 


TO  INVESTORS. 
Now  ready,  6d.  per  cop^ ; 

T  AVINGTON  & 

Jj  MONTHLY  RB 
MENTS  ;  containing  an 
the  British  and  Foreign 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  m 
Investments  paying  f.^21 

G.  LAVINGTON  *nd  A. 
Threadneedle-street,  L., — 


from  10  to  20  per  c«u»* 

A.  PENNINGTON,  H 

,  London,  F.O* _ _ 

ITERLY 

this  day. 


El  AZENB  Y  and  SON’S 

J*  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
^lebrnted  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  tliclr  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  tlie  inferior 
preparations  wldcli  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  tlieir  goods,  witli  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore  street.  Cavendisli 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portiuan  square) 
and  18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


L  No.  265,  is  published 

CONTESTS. 

I.  Pilgrimages  to  the  oiice- 

II  Thfueijiiof 

III.  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  and  ms  oc 

IV.  Italian  PalnG“^- 

V.  Revision  of  the  Bible. 

VI.  The  Stuarts.  .Pbeir 

V^II.  England  and 

Manners,  and  Morality.  (^ivU 

III.  Competitive  Examiuatiou 

_ ..nnA-v  A ihpmarlc  street. 


preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
-1-  wliioii  the  science  of  modem  cliemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  tlie  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a  romance; 
but  now  tlie  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  in  every  rank  of  lile,  tliat  public 
opinion  proclaims  tills  as  one  of  tlie  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  tlie  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  aud  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  lAd.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


TJARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

;^-J;--,The  admirers  of  tliis  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  tliat  eacli  Bottle, 
propared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby. 
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naturalistic  poetry. 


FOUR 


BBIKO 

ESSAT8  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  NATURE-STUDT, 

iir 

SACRED  SONG 

Paring  the  last  three  Centuriei. 

BT 

tiTRfKS  r*C.S.* 

E  ftc.,  Author  of  the  ‘  Life  of  the 
Worcester.’  &a  Ac. 

,  RIMPKIN,  marshall,  and  CO. 

:  WiiLIAM  P.  NIMMO. 

AlfD  ALL  BOOK8BLLBBB. 

T-.t  widT  crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  price  Six 
^■‘gjiiiinga,  and  may  be  had  at  all  Librariea, 

round  the  GRANGE  FARM ; 

OP, 

good  old  times. 

By  JEAN  L.  WATSON, 

Antbor  of  ‘Bygone  Days  in  our  Village,’ and 
Joint  Author  of  *  The  bongatreaaea  of 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES, 


1. 

The  PRINCESS  CLARICE:  a 

story  of  1871 .  By  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
2  YOU.,  crown  8to.  [Ibis  day. 

“A  bright,  fh^sh,  and  original  book,  with  which 
we  recommend  all  genuine  norel-readera  to 
become  acquainted  at  the  earliest  opportunity.”— 
Standard. 

'  A  chuming  book,  which  eyeiy  one  should  take 


as  a  necessary  part  of  their 
John  BuU. 


S. 


ho! 


ryoni 

tllday 


lusrgage.”— 


Edinbnri^ : 
London:  SIMl’l 


Scotland.’ 


WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO. 
KIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO., 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
‘LORNA  DOONE.’ 


This  day,  In  3  vola,  poet  8to, 

THE  MAID  OF  SKEE. 

Br  B.  D.  BLACKHOKE, 

Author  of  ‘  Loma  Doone,’  &c. 

Originally  published  in  ‘  Blackwood’s  Magazine.’ 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

Just  published,  in  fcap.  8yo,  price  5s.,  cloth, 

PERIL  PROVES  WHO  TRULY 

LOVES.  By  ROBERT  R  HOLT,  M.R.S.L. 
Author  of  ‘  The  Scald,’  &c. 

“Pleasantly  readable  and  interesting.”— The 
Ladies. 

“A  pretty  story  of  danger,  love,  and  rest,  told 
in  octosyllabic  verse.  Graphic. 

‘•Recalls  the  writings  of  Poe  with  their 
exquisite  harmony  and  weird  conception.”— 
Morning  Post. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Patemoster-row. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  Ss.,  cloth, 

AN  the  INDUCTIVE  PHILO- 

V-/  ;  including  a  Parallel  between  Lord 

wwn  and  A.  Comte  as  Philosophers ;  a  Discourse, 
JjjJcy  Authorities.  By  A.  ELLEY 

is  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a 
letters  as  well  as  a  man  of 
rt-Biufnii  expression  which  he  gives  to  his 

w  kuM 

to  between  Comte  and  Bacon  seems 

Lectnrowin  *  but  those  who  read  the 

isSl?v^  )  Ingenuity  with  which  It 

— ,  y  shown  that  the  late  French  philosoph**** 

I  Bacon...., 


.  GOOD  MATCH.  By  Amelia 

PERRIER,  Author  of  ‘  Mca  Culpa.’  2  vols. 

[Just  out. 

**  Racy  and  lively.”— Athenaeum. 

‘‘Agreeably  written  and  unaffected.” — Public 
Opinion. 

*‘  Very  brisk,  vivacious,  and  sparkles  with  arch 
humour.  The  charm  of  the  story  is  its  freshness, 
vigour,  and  dash.  At  times.  Indeed,  the  fun 
becomes  almost  rollicking,  with  much  about  it  of 
the  happy  audacity  of  l.ever.  And  the  two 

volumes  bristle  with  little  keen,  sharp  sayings . 

As  pleasant  and  readable  a  novel  as  we  have  seen 
this  season.”— Examiner. 

3. 

THOMASINA.  By  the  Aathor  of 

‘  Dorothy,’  *  De  Cressy,’  etc.  3  vols.,  crown 
8vo.  [Second  Edition,  just  out. 

‘‘We  would  liken  it  to  a  finished  and  delicate 
cabinet  picture,  in  which  there  is  no  brilliant 
colour,  and  yet  all  is  harmony ;  in  which  no  line 
is  without  its  purpose,  but  all  contribute  to  the 
unity  of  the  work.^’— Atheumum. 

‘‘For  the  delicacies  of  character-drawing,  for 
play  of  incident,  and  for  finish  of  style,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  story  itself:  from  the 
perusal  of  which  they  cannot  fail  to  derive  both 
interest  and  amusement.” — Daily  News. 

‘‘  Very  pleasant  and  lively  reading.” — Graphic. 

‘‘This  tmdeniably  pleasing  story.”— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  C5  ComhiU. 
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®  follower  of  Bacon. . 

iinrwt  Author  is  obviously  truth  in  its 
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Henry  Lawrence. 

green,  and  Co., 


O  WISS  PICTURES,  drawn  with  Pen 

O  and  Pencil.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Spanish 
Pictures.’  W’itb  numerous  Illustrations  by  E. 
Whymper  and  others.  A  Third  Edition,  cjeatly 
improved  by  the  addition  of  many  fine  Engrav- 
ngs.  Imperial  8vo,  88.,  handsomely  bound. 

'  Its  numerous  wood  engravings  are  all  of  great 
excellence :  charming  as  pictures  and  admirable 
as  examples  of  art”— Art  Journal. 

‘  In  this  third  edition  there  are  so  many  addi¬ 
tions  and  improvements,  that  'this  very  beautiful 
volume  is  still  more  attractive  and  beautiful  than 
before. " — Standard. 

QPANISH  PICTURES,  drawn  with 

lO  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Swiss 
Pictures,  drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.’  With 
Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore  and  other  eminent 
Artists.  Imperial  8vo,  88.,  handsomely  bound. 

'  The  letterpress  is  pleasant  reading,  and  many 
of  the  sketches  arc  of  the  highest  excellence.”— 
Times. 

‘‘  A  volume  that  does  credit  to  the  writer  and 
to  the  artists  employed.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

London  :  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  66 
Patemoster-row,  and  101  Piccadilly ;  and  ail  Book¬ 
sellers. 
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Heth,’  etc.  Chapters  XXII.— XXlV. 

3.  — ” Novels  and  their  Times.”  IW  Lady  Pollock. 

4. — ‘‘lllppolyte  Flandrin.”  By  Frederick  Wed- 
more. 
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6. — ‘‘  L’Ann^  Terrible.”  Bv  Sidney  Colvin. 

7.  — ‘‘  Charles  James  Lever.’’ 

-  MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


^HE  EXAMINER  has  appeared  In 
-L  an  altered  shape  since  the  commencement 
of  last  year.  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to 
which  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been 
limited,  twenty -four  smaller  pages  are  now  given, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  four  or  eight ;  the 
intention  being  that,  exclusive  of  the  space  oocn- 
pied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty 
pages  of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each 
week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  change  that  has  been  under¬ 
taken.  ‘‘The  main  objects  of  The  Examinee 
newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which 
he  and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in 
1808,  ‘‘  were  to  assist  in  producing  reform  in  Par¬ 
liament, liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  especially 
freedom  fipom  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary 
tastes  into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advance* 
have  been  made  in  political,  social,  and  literary 
progress  during  the  four  and-sixty  years  which 
the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers, 
and  many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt, 
Albany  Fonblanque,  and  their  associates  were 
pioneers,  have  been  achieved;  but  these  reforms 
have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be 
effected.  The  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  its 
original  principles  and  traditions,  attempts  to  do 
as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strive* 
honestly  and  heartily  to  aid  its  readers  ij\  forming 
sound  opinions  concerning  the  important  event* 
of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  con¬ 
clusions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless 
action  towards  the  removal  of  errors  and  abuse* 
from  which  tlie  world  still  suffers,  and  toward* 
the  development  of  vievrs  that  are  necessary  to 
the  increased  well-being  of  all  classes  of  society. 
As  many  independent  thinkers  give  expression  to 
their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  obtain  complete  agreement  in  the 
views  put  forward ;  but  in  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  which  prompt  them  there  is  no  variation. 

The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in 
time  for  the  early  morning  mails,  or  for 
delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 

Subscribers  may  have  their  copies  sent,  post 
free,  direct  from  the  Office,  No.  9  Wellington 
street,  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of 
38. 9d.  a  quarter. 
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For  AUGUST  (price  28. 6d.)  contains  the  following 
LINE  ENGRAVINGS: 

Lack,  Madam?  What  d’ye 

II.  The  Christening  Party,  after  A.  Bellows. 

IIL  The  Spirit  of  Faith,  after  M.  Noble. 

Literaiy  Contributions : — British  Artists :  their 
Style  and  Character.  No.  CVI.  Thomas  Brooks, 
by  James  Dafforne,  Illustrated :  Improvements  in 
Minor  British  Industries — The  Watcombe  Terror 
Cotta  Works;  ‘‘What  d’ye  Lack,  Madam?  What 
d’ye  Lack?”  the  Picture  by  J.  Pettie,  A.R.A. ; 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  (Concluding 
Notice);  Flaxman  as  o  Desi^er.  No.  II. 


1.  ‘‘What  d’ye 
Lack  ?  “ 


.£8chylu8,  by  G.  F.  Teniswood,  F.S.A.,  illus¬ 
trate:  Exhibition  of  the  New  British  Institu¬ 
tion  ;  The  Museums  of  England— The  Ashmolean 
Museum,  Oxford,  by  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.8.A., 
illustrated;  The  Prince  Consort  Memorial,  Hyde* 
Park;  Provincial  Museums  of  Science  and  Art; 
Bethnal-Grceu  Museum;  Historic  Sepulchral 
Monuments;  Art  in  Parliament;  &c.  Ac.  Also 
with  the  August  Number  is  uubllshed  the  fourth 
portion  of  the 
ART- JOURNAL 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
of  the  International  Exhibition,  187*2,  by 
GEORGE  WALLIS,  Keeper  of  the  Art  Col¬ 
lections,  South  Keosinjgton. 

The  Volume  for  1871  is  now  ready,  price 
318.  Od.,  bound  in  cloth. 

London :  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy-lane,  and  all 
Booksellers. 
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A  True  Reformer,  Part  VI. 
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The  Pundrapore  Residence. 
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Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries,  In  3  vols.,  crown  8yo,  13  Great  Marlbohocgb 

BRANKSOME  DENE  .'HURST  &  BLACKETTS 

-  _  NEW  WORKS 


13  Great  Marlborocgb-strekt 


A  NOVEL. 


NEW  WORKS. 


Author  of  ‘  The  Chasseur  d’Afrique,*  4tc. 


**  ‘  Rranksome  Dene*  is  a  book  worth  reading:.  Ita  pages  are  full  of  incident,  and,  to  use  a  slang  bu^ 
expressive  phrase,  full  of  *go  ;*  and  the  author  is  unflagging  in  invention,  the  various  sea-combats  and 
incidents  being  dashed  in  with  great  vigour  and  variety  of  colouring.’* — rail  Mall  Gazette. 

“Admirers  of  nautical  novels  will  meet  with  a  book  very  much  to  their  taste  in  ’Branksome 
Dene.’  ’’—Daily  News. 

“  The  poetry  and  chivalry  of  war  are  gone ;  it  is  only  when  we  read  such  novels  as  the  one  before 


BECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in 

FRANCE  and  ENGLAND  n  \ 
CLEME.NTIXA  DAVIES  j 

Among  numerous  other  digtlnjraish«f’ ‘ 
referred  to  in  this  work  are  •— LoIhI  v 
Antoinette.  Louis  XVIIL  the  ’ 

goulOme,  Napoleon  I.,  the  EmoresJ^ 

Queen  Hortensc,  Charles  X. 

Duke  and  Duchess  de  Berry’  the  Con^  a  **** 

bord,  the  Emneror 


oc  character,  and  a  knowledge  of  men  and  character  not  often  equalled.  He  has  almost  a  Marryatish 
faculty  of  describing  sea  tights  and  sen-adventures.” — Scotsman.  *  • 

“  A  stirring  talc  of  tiie  days  of  naval  adventure.”— Globe. 

“  I’o  those  who  like  tales  of  adventure  it  comes  as  a  work  almost  as  exciting  as  *  Harry  Lorrequer.’ 
It  is  profoundly  Interesting.’’ — Sunday  Times. 

“  In  his  description  of  nautical  events  he  is  quite  in  his  glory,  and  goes  ahead  with  so  much 
power,  that  his  readers,  even  if  anxious  to  do  otherwise,  must  accompany  him.” — ^Army  and  Navy 
Gazette. 

“A  fair  specimen  of  the  nautical  novel,  abundantly  diversified  with  incident  and  adventure.” — 
Illustrated  London  News. 

.  “’Branksome  Dene ’is  a  tale  of  the  sea,  with  salt  enough  to  stimulate  the  fiercest  appetite.”— 
Standard. 


Talma,  Napoleon  HI..’ the  IcSresB 


H.  Davy  Tom  tir 

the  Kembles.  Mrs  Jordan,  Miss  Steohens  Man*’ 
Mars,  Madame  Catalan!,  the  Count^ 

Lady  Cork,  Lady  Blesstagton,  Ac 


“  We  know  of  no  writer  who  so  successfully  vies  with  Marryat  in  the  vivid,  life-like  style  of  his 
narratives  of  scenes  of  the  sea  as  does  this  author.” — North  Wales  Chronicle. 


“  Dame  Martin  is  a  delightfully  humorous  character.  Old  Gulliver  is  finely  drawn.  He  stands 
out  with  rare  individuality.  These  contribute  to  make  the  tale  one  of  more  than  average  merit.  The 
love  story  which  runs  through  the  tale  is  pathetic  and  full  of  interest.”— Public  Opinion. 


London :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Barlington-street. 


CHARLES  READE’S  NEW  SERIAL  STORY, 

A  SIMPLETON, 


“A  book  worth  reading,”— Examiner. 

MODERN  TURKEY.  By  J.  lewii 

F ARLKY,  Consul  of  the  Sublime  Porte  at 
Bristol.  1  vol.,  8vo,  price  Hs. 

“  Mr  Farley  has  a  good  deal  of  interesting  Infer- 
mation  to  communicate  in  regard  to  modem 
Turkey,  and  he  puts  it  briefly,  clearly,  and  in  an 
agreeable  style.”— Saturday  Review. 

HISTORY  of  WILUAN  PENN, 

Founder  of  Pennsylvania.  By  W.  HKP- 
WORTH  DIXON.  New  Library  Edition, 
Re-written.  8vo,  with  Portrait,  12s. 

“Mr  Dixon’s  ‘William  Penn’  it,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  his  books.  A  new  generation  of  readert 
will  thank  Mr  Dixon  for  hii  interesting  and  in. 
structive  memoir  of  one  of  the  worthies  of  Eng¬ 
land.  ”  —  £  x  aminer . 


The  SWITZERS.  By  W.  Hepworth 

DIXON.  Third  Edition.  1  vol..8vo,15s. 


Will  be  commenced  in  ihe  AUGUST  NUMBER  of 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


LONDON  SOCIETY. 


The  Holiday  Number  of  LONDON  SOCIETY  is  now  ready,  price  Is.,  with 

Thirty  Illustrations. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SONS,  New  Burlington-strect. 


OFF  PARADE.  By  Stephen  J. 

MacKenna,  late  26th  Uegiment.  3  volt. 
“A  capital  novel.’*— Messenger. 

JANET’S  CHOICE.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTTS,  Author  of 
‘  Maggie’s  Secret,’  Ac.  3  vola 

FIRST  ia  the  FIELD.  By  the 

Author  of  *  Recommended  to  Mercy.’  3  volt. 


In  8vo,  price  14s.,  with  Illustrations. 


DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


“  A  novel  of  considerable  ability.  The  plot  I* 
full  of  strong  situationa  The  characters  are 
distinct  and  not  unnatural." — Athenrum. 


“  A  powerful,  original,  and  profoundly  inlercit 
ing  novel.” — Sunday  Times. 


NEW  WORK 


SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.C.B. 

LIFE  and  labours  of  Mr  BRASSEY, 


THE  ENGINEER  AND  CONTRACTOR. 


London :  BELL  and  DALDY,  York -street.  Covent-garden. 


The  1  0  S  T  B  R I D  E.  By  Lady 

CHATTERTON.  3  vols. 

“  This  book  is  pleasant  reading,  and  ought  to 
satisfy  many  tastes.”— Examiner. 

LIL.  By  Jean  Middlemasi.  3to1i. 

“  A  very  readable  novel."— Examiner. 

A  GOLDEN  SORROW.  By  M” 

CASHEL  HOEY.  3  volt. 

“  A  very  pleasant  and  lively  novel. "-Spectator 

A  GIRL’S  ROMANCE.  By  V  W. 

RDBINSON,  Author  of 

Money.’  3  vols,  1*'“**  ^ 

CHEAP  EDITION  of 

By  the  Author  of  KIT’S 

the  new  volume  of  HUR^T  fc  BLAC  ' 
STANDAHD  LIBKAUY.  5.  bound  ^ 


On  MoDd.7,  Ihe  29th  liut.  (One  8hllUii)r  ) 
*  No.  152.  _  . 


Immediately,  in  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d., 
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rpHE  C'ORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for 

L4LfflI^»dOE»MEiW 


THOMAS  BRASSEY,  M.P. 
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